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Which is 
your blind spot? 


Of the two spots printed above, look 
at the one on the left with your left eye 
closed. Raise this page towards your 
eyes, and a point will be reached when 
the right-hand spot suddenly seems to 
vanish. Bring the page a little bit 
closer, and the spot will reappear. 


This simple experiment demon- 
strates the phenomenon of the “Blind 
Spot’, a handicap from which every- 
one suffers but which, in a purely phys- 
ical sense, is seldom serious. We only 
bring it to your notice because there is 
another sense in which our “blind 
spots” can be more damaging. 


In this second, metaphorical, sense 
each of us has several “blind spots” 
which affect not vision but knowledge. 
This is a fact which we often acknow- 
ledge in everyday conversation. How 
often do you hear the rueful confes- 
sion: “I’m afraid that politics (or 
science or economics) happens to be 
my blind spot”? 


Some people regard this handicap as 


irremediable: they accept it as philo- 
sophically as the blind spot in their 
vision. Others try to find the remedy 
in books and newspapers—but this 
can prove to be very costly, both of 
time and money. More than 20,000 
new books of general interest are 
published each year, in Great Britain 
alone — and the output of newspapers 
and magazines is equally formidable. 


For a remedy which is enjoyable as 
well as practical, increasing numbers 
of well-informed people turn to The 
Reader’s Digest. Every month the 
Digest brings them, in compact form, 
the most interesting stories and 
articles which have appeared in other 
publications. The features selected 
for the Digest cover a complete 
cross-section of the important topics 
of the day—topics which interest you. 
When you take The Reader’s Digest 
you will find that you tend to be less 
troubled by “blind spots” than your 
contemporaries. 


For a better view of life, 
take 
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ultaneous publication by the participating publishers throughout the 
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le published or unpublished work by a chosen writer, judged on the 
sis of its originality and probable influence. 
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The winning author will receive a minimum of $10,000 guaranteed 
vance and guarantee of simultaneous publication in at least the six 
icipating countries. 
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of the most urgent problems of the 
modern age—over-population. Other 
essays concern the harsh realities of 
present-day Russia, travel and travel- 
lers in Greece, science versus the 
humanities; but throughout the book 
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pursuit of happiness. By the author of 
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J Foreword 
iE 
Bight people professionally involved in the theatre—four drama- 
ts, two producers, one actor, one critic—contribute to this 
ber. Their articles represent the views of eight human beings 
separated in their attitude by difference of background, experience, 
age, temperament and taste. Had one doubled the number, it is 
foubtful whether one would have come any nearer to establishing 
1 common view — just supposing such a thing to be desirable—of 
what the theatre is for, of how to set about it, of what, even among 
contemporary examples, constitutes a good play. Norman Marshall, 
in his mildly deflationary manner, makes plain that as far as he is 
concerned the contemporary English theatre is merely coming 
ound to ideas that developed abroad thirty years ago and have now 
ostly been discarded. Nevertheless, what he has to say about the 
elation of the anti-illusionist methods practised by, for example, the 
re-war Cambridge Festival Theatre (one of whose producers was 
ryrone Guthrie) to the origins of the movement led by Meierhold in 
st-revolutionary Russia, is important to bear in mind. Excitable 
Jeasants unused to the theatre may need constant reminders that 
yhat seems to be happening on the stage is not really happening. 
English audience, as Mr Marshall observes, knows this without 
aving to be told. 
Preoccupation with technique, in all the arts, usually coincides 
ith a weakness of impulse: in the theatre it is more complicated 
ecause there are directors and actors, as well as writers involved. 
he brilliance of one can make up for inadequacies in the others. 
et if technique, like scaffolding, ought not in the end to show, it 
as existed nonetheless. Mr Marshall is among those who find that 
he plays of our new young playwrights generally lack drive and 
irection: ‘They go on playing with words seemingly in the hope 
at sooner or later something may emerge. Or is it that they could, 
they wanted, place their characters in a situation which could be 
eveloped into a play with conflict, suspense and climax but are 
ath to do so because of their fear that a play with form and pro- 
ortion, a beginning and an end, must essentially be artificial?’ 

The same question, in various forms, is constantly being raised 
bout the writing of poems, the painting of pictures, the composition 
f music. Any creative artist must wish, at least at the start of his 
areer, to extend technique, even to dispense with form and con- 
ention. A distaste for what has preceded him, a dissatisfaction with 
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the conventional—the concept of which changes from generation 
to generation—are necessary irritants in the creation of new art 
forms. Art itself is clarification, whether by chipping at stone, the 
examination of human predicaments, or the mere phrasing of an 
image. Construction, or technique as such, is secondary; what 
matters is the personal vision, the moral stature of the man inside the 
artist, the nature of what he has to communicate. It is natural to feel 
that any curtailment of this vision, any carpentering, must tend to 
tificiality, or at least to a loss of i intensity. When a writer has some- 
thing to say he wants to get it out in its purest, most urgent and 
therefore most natural form. 

In a sense, therefore, any discussion of the theatre that does not 
primarily concern itself with the nature of the creative process, 
with the mind of the writer, is dealing with luxuries. Writers do not 
Write according to theories; if they do they usually write badly. The 
polemical-charade has its purpose, but it is social, rather than artistic. 
» The need for a national theatre, the limits of social realism, the 
drawbacks of the conventional stage, the varieties of theatrical 
communication, the problem of the provincial theatre, the benefits 
and drawbacks of close artistic association, the relationship of artist 
to audience—these, as one might expect, are some of the things 
discussed in these pages. It is understandable that a more stringent 
view should be taken of some of the productions at the Royal Court 
and of Joan Littlewood’s Theatre Workshop, even as it is that Robert 
Shaw should fervently assert that ‘any serious young writer should 
get down on his knees and thank them (the Royal Court) every 
morning before breakfast.’ 

Elsewhere, John Whiting chides Arnold Wesker and John Arden 
for the delusion that the theatre is a popular art, Ronald Duncan 
states his belief that it is not the job of the theatre to be lifelike, and 
Robert Shaw shows a justifiable curiosity about the lack of any 
dramatist of the Right. 

These divergent views have here an airing, no more. In the last 
resort, those of us not professionally involved are concerned with 
the finished product. Committed or uncommitted plays, peepshow 
theatre or open-stage, plays of undeveloped situation or plays of 
conventionally plotted progress—it is up to the protagonists to con- 
vince us that each in its way is worthy of our interest and participa- 
tion. There can be no formula, for an increase in the habit of going 
jto the theatre depends on the degree to which all our lives are affec- 
ted by it. LO hope that mass audiences will take to new and difficult 
jexperience, in the theatre as with any other artistic activity, is 
wishing for the moon. ALAN ROSS 
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JOHN ARDEN 
A THOROUGHLY ROMANTIC VIEW 
I was brought up to take a thoroughly romantic view of the 
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drama. My home town of Barnsley was without any sort of 
competent theatre during the time I lived there (I am afraid it 
still is): and as a small boy | imagined plays and actors to be circum- 
fances connected with London—or at least Leeds—which were 
mly visited as very special events, and then not without enormous 
uantities of preplanning and domestic confusion. The assumption 
was, therefore, that an entertainment which needed so much more 
fuss than a visit to the cinema must be proportionally greater in 
intrinsic value—and even now: when I see a bad film, I can shrug my 
shoulders and go home without another thought; but when I hear a 
bad play, I find myself actively disgusted and distressed by the waste 
of talent and stage-space —sometimes for as long as several days. 

My family were not very enthusiastic playgoers: but they did 
have a good deal of interest in literature. So when I asked them what 
plays were and who wrote them and so forth, they tended to explain 
about Shakespeare and Hamlet—I remember my father giving me 
a synopsis of Hamlet at a very early age. He told me that it was 
about a prince who was told by his father’s ghost that his uncle had 
killed his father and that he (Hamlet) had therefore to kill the uncle. 
So Ophelia, a very beautiful girl, went mad for sorrow: and Hamlet 
went mad too. This seemed a perfectly logical and entertaining 
series of events: and from that time I suppose I always thought that 
this was necessarily the sort of thing that plays were about. It was 
not until quite late in my education that I came across the Ibsenite 
drama—and when I did, I tended to see it in terms of Shakespeare 
and the plots of Border Ballads—an approach which after all may 
not unlikely have been that of Ibsen himself. 

I was taken to the pantomime occasionally by my parents, but not 
to a straight play until I was about eleven. This was a Repertory 
production (at York) of an Ian Hay comedy about race-meetings— 
called, I think, The Sport of Kings. 1 found it incomprehensible. 
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The farcical episodes were clearly funny: but the plot with its con- 
tinual references to betting and bookies meant nothing to me at all. 
Meanwhile I was reading Shakespeare at my Prep-school. We began 
with Henry V and worked through various Histories and Comedies, : 
which I enjoyed extremely. Despite the blank verse and the difficult 
vocabulary, I found them much easier to follow than The Sport of 
Kings. The conventions of Elizabethan stagecraft, as explained by 
the teacher, presented no difficulty: nearly all our school entertain- — 
ments were naturally presented upon similar lines, because the 
assembly hall had no proper stage. When I was thirteen, I was taken 
with others of the senior class to a production of Hamlet. This was | 
in 1943. 1 was so excited by it that I was still talking about it in 1946. 
I had seen Shakespeare on the stage: and I found it hard to understand 
why modern plays needed to be written at all. 

On reading over the above paragraphs, I am suddenly aware that 
they must convey a strangely nineteenth-century impression. I seem 
to have had all the juvenile attitudes of a Charles Lamb or a Robert 
Louis Stevenson. And to have had them, furthermore, during the 
decade of the Spanish Civil War, Auden-and-Isherwood, The Grapes 
of Wrath, and the early novels of Graham Greene. Yet I was not 
entirely ‘unaware’ —I knew, for instance, that Franco’s army in the 
Spanish war was the ‘enemy’: that Ramsay Macdonald had left 
behind him a lot of dissatisfaction: and that Mr Chamberlain’s um- 
brella inspired something short of complete national confidence. 
And a little later, I was reacting with fervour to films like Target for 
Tonight and San Demetrio, London. But I suppose my lack of con- 
tact with the modern stage meant that I was for a long time unable 
to regard the living theatre as anything other than quite divorced 
from the rest of the entertainment industry, or, for that matter, from 
the world at large. I imagined the commonest costume of the actor 
to be that of a past period, and the usual business of the scene 
designer to be the reproduction of Gothic Castles or Roman Temples. 
When I looked at books about theatre practice, I would pass over 
(as trivial and of ephemeral interest only) any photographs of plays 
in contemporary costume, and I would give all my attention to 
the illustrations and chapters that dealt with revivals of the classics 
or modern period pieces. The first play by Shaw that I read was 
Saint Joan and the second was Caesar and Cleopatra. 

At my public school I was given good tuition in English, and for- 
tunately, when plays were read there, they were treated as plays and 
not merely examination texts. The only dramatists who appeared in» 
the Higher Certificate list of authors were Shakespeare and Shaw: 
but I read many plays on my own account — particularly the Eliza- 
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bethans. I took part in a school production of Hamlet. I also began to 
write plays. Between the ages of fifteen and eighteen I had started at 
least five. All were approximately tragic in treatment, and all were 
in ‘costume’ (except for one about Judas Iscariot, which was in 
modern dress—as had been our school Hamlet. I regarded modern 
dress as only justified if employed to illustrate and enliven some im- 
portant historical or legendary theme. Perhaps I still do.) I was 
becoming aware that my sort of writing bore small resemblance to 
what I was beginning to understand as the Modern Movement in 
Literature. 

I joined the Army and spent twelve months as an Intelligence Corps 
Lance-Corporal in Edinburgh, where I did very little work of either 
military importance or great interest: but at last I was in a city where 
it was possible for me to go regularly to the theatre. Christopher Fry 
and T. S. Eliot were then at the top of fashion, and I was accordingly 
uenced—but the play that stimulated me most of all was the 
Guthrie production of The Three Estates at the 1949 Festival. This 
was a highly romantic Renaissance spectacle — but clearly it had not 
been written as such. Underneath the colour and noise of Guthrie’s 
presentation I could discern the possibility of a modern drama that 
would deal as pertinently with the present ills of the world as Sir 
David Lindsay had dealt with those of the sixteenth century, and 
yet would not be compelled to renounce the excitement and splen- 
dour of the old theatre I had been brought up to believe in. About 
the same time, I read an article on Brecht in the New Statesman. 
Although the author seemed to think he was describing something 
very novel and revolutionary, I immediately recognized what he 
was talking about. I did not know much about Brecht’s theories then: 
I suspected, as I still do suspect, that he had few that had not been 
held intuitively by the Elizabethans. His revolution was to be able to 
put them into practice in his own theatre. 

I went to Cambridge, where I read, not English, but Architecture. 
I therefore did not mix much with the literary circles in the Univer- 
sity, and my own attempts at drama and poetry were pursued up 
something of a branchline. I was, in any case, drifting a little, 
because I was now aware how difficult it was for new plays to 
obtain production in this country—and such new plays as I saw 
depressed me very much. 

The establishemnt of the present Company at the Royal Court in 
1956 offered some hope—if there was to be a theatre devoted to 
new writers, it might be possible for the writers to find enough 
security to experiment with new ways of expression—or even 
attempt a serious return to traditional forms and themes. It was, 
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curiously enough, my first ‘contemporary’ play that was accepted j 
by the Royal Court in 1957. I wrote the Waters of Babylon as a | 


kind of cross-breed between two Elizabethan pieces — Jonson’s i 
Alchemist and Chapman’s Blind Beggar of Alexandria. I wished | 
to treat the complex international life of Notting Hill in terms of | 


traditional comedy, and in some measure I think I succeeded. I was 
then working in an architect's office, and writing whenever I was 
bored with the not over-distinguished buildings I was called upon 
to renovate. When I eventually found that I was doing more writing 
than architecture I gave the latter up. 

I have been connected with the Royal Court ever since. This 
theatre attempted something that has been lacking in England for 
many years—I mean the continued association with a playhouse of 
a group of writers. In the four years of its existence, the Court has 
come up against the big dilemma: is there any use in providing an ‘Art 
Theatre’ if this is not widely popular? And if it is not popular, should 
the loss be balanced by putting on plays that are known to be of 
inferior quality? I believe that drama is a public art, and that it must 
appeal to more than a minority if it is to remain healthy. But if one 
regards the public taste as corrupt—and | am inclined to think that 
in no period have there been plays so insipid and so intellectually, 
morally, and sensually disgusting as are the bad ‘popular’ plays of 
the twentieth century —then what is one to do? I do not pretend to 
know the answer. 

But I do know that many dramatists can work much more easily 
and happily if they have some reasonable expectation of a play- 
house for their plays— even though that playhouse may be irritating 
them meanwhile by presenting an alleged money-spinner that no 
one in the building believes in any way —and if they are able to meet 
writers, producers, and actors fairly regularly in and about the 
normal working day, to discuss work, watch rehearsals, take a drink, 
and so on. This can of course cause dangerous inbreeding and clique- 
ishness: but if at the same time the writers are true to their own 
methods and do not allow themselves to forget that their plays are 
for the paying audience (who, for goodness’ sake, we must assume 
to be intelligent and aware—or else we shall be lost) and not just for 
their friends and fellow-factionists, then there is no reason why the 
danger should not be outweighed by the positive benefits of artistic 
association. But will the audience come? I repeat, I do not pretend 
to have the answer. Who has? 

All I can say is: if the playhouse continues to exist, and if I can 
manage to write the plays I think ought to be written, and if the 
management will continue to put them on, then eventually the 
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public will come to like them. It is an act of faith: just as is my 
udherence to that kind of drama which we may loosely call ‘roman- 
‘ic’ or ‘poetic’ or ‘epic’, and which I believe has had and will always 
lave a more permanent basic appeal than any other, in spite of 
remporary shifts in fashion, because it is founded upon a wider and 
more inclusive view of life. It is unfortunate, but true, that such acts 


he rare occasions when these have all been in agreement have 
proved the great ages of the theatre. It is a little alarming that none 


RONALD DUNCAN 
A PREFACE TO THE SIXTIES 


nomics is, as far as Art is concerned, as narrow minded as 

Lutheranism and as intolerant as the Inquisition. Thread- 
needle Street may not have the same prejudices as Stalin or Dr 
oebbels had, but is just as exclusive. Their criteria was political con- 
ormity; its’ is profit. In either case the artist is squeezed out. Demo- 
racy is both a facade and a fake. Mobility is no improvement on 
fobility. Political freedom without economic liberty is as meaning- 
ess as giving a man his freedom and keeping him in clink. 

The Pope could commission Michelangelo without worrying how 
many would gape at the ceiling. True, the subject was defined. 
But whatever the subject, Threadneedle Street brings out the ruler 
of profit. It measures plays by their box-office takings. It equates 
quantity with quality: consequently Shaftesbury Avenue confuses 
good with successful. 

I helped to found the English Stage Company five years ago to 
penetrate this wall. Basically the idea was that a non-profit making 
company would, if sufficiently subsidised, be able to judge plays by 
their merit and not by their potential dividends. Since it costs 
between five and six thousand pounds to produce a play, commercial 
managements cannot afford to risk an experiment. If they do so, 
they have to underwrite it with stars. 

Against this situation the English Stage Company has proved effec- 
tive. We have mounted plays because we like them knowing they 
would have a very limited appeal. The existence of one theatre in 
London not entirely tethered to the till constitutes an achievement. 


If 
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We can claim an economic reform within the theatre, but that is 
not to say we have pulled off an artistic renaissance, though if we | 
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can keep going, it is possible that we might contribute to one. | 

Some of our aims have not been achieved. We set out to present — 
new plays without bias towards any political or religious doctrine, | 
neither excluding the realistic play nor the more imaginative drama. — 
It is well known that I think we have so far failed in this respect. — 

It is true to say that we have produced a great number of plays 
which would not otherwise have been presented, but I do not think | 
our playwrights have done anything new. I remember writing to | 
John Osborne to congratulate him on Look Back in Anger two or 
three months before it was produced. It was articulate, aggressive, 
and a splendid statement of the sort of frustration a social anarchist 
feels in a Welfare State. It may well be that the immediate post-war 
era will come to be symbolized by Jimmy Porter. But when Mr > 
Tony Richardson tells me that in his opinion ‘Osborne is the best 
dramatist since the Restoration’ I can only regret Mr Richardson, 
and feel sorry for Mr Osborne. It is not kind to give a man who has 
genuine talent the reputation of genius, when he does not possess it. | 
Osborne will take his place besides Rattigan and beneath Coward. | 
That is no disparagement. It is simply silly for anybody, including 
ourselves who promoted Look Back in Anger, or the various plays 
that have imitated it, to claim that it broke any ground that had not 
been ploughed by Ibsen, harrowed by Shaw, and trodden pretty bare 
by the little theatre of the r9Zos. It is nearly sixty years since Max 
Beerbohm drew a cartoon of Bernard Shaw taking his clothes to a 
pawn shop .. . ‘Come I’ve handled these goods before,’ says the pawn- 
broker. ‘Coat Mr Schopenhauer’s, waistcoat Mr Ibsen’s: Mr 
Nietzsche's trousers . . .” To which Shaw can only reply ‘But look at 
the patches’. There is nothing new in social realism. It is true that 
proletarian drama is now more fashionable, but a change in fashion. 
should not be confused with a revolution in taste. Stravinsky, Pound 
and Picasso did cause a revolution in taste. They made something 
new. We have not achieved that. 

The so-called ‘kitchen-sink’ dramatists are still writing within the 
convention of Mrs Tanqueray. They have swopped the drama of 
duchesses and cucumber sandwiches for bus drivers and empty 
sauce bottles. But to invert a convention is not to break it. It is fair 
to say that they have made the working class articulate, but have 
they found what it is the working class has to say? Personally I have 
a shrewd suspicion that the working class is composed of human 
beings, and not a mere collection of puppets with a petty social 
grievance. I don’t know of any play that achieves this expression. 
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Perhaps it will never be written now, since the working class is fast 
losing its identity in the morass of the middle class, and has few other 
_aspirations. 

_ The Press has said that I am against left-wing plays. That is untrue: 
_lam against the right-wing too. 

_ It is that I do not think the theatre is best served by limiting it to 
‘polemics or using it as a soap-box. My friend Mr Kenneth Tynan with 
his usual ability to be articulate became almost evangelical about 
the need for dramatists to be ‘committed’. Of course they must be. 
‘The question is to what? To my mind it is quite enough to be con- 
cerned with the predicament of being a human being. And when 
one considers the crisis which confronts humanity as a whole, it 
seems to me to be frivolous to worry about wages. Perhaps the fact 
that poets have always worked for nothing, conditions me to this 
point of view? 

And it is quite hilarious when this New Establishment kind of 
drama presents itself as Realism. Personally I do not think it is the 
job of the theatre to be lifelike; it should be greater than life, a 
mirror in which the midget is reflected, but not in the same propor- 
tions. The Method style of acting and the attempt to achieve com- 
plete naturalism in dialogue has reached reductio ad absurdum. 
Plays are becoming as pathetic and materialistic, not as we are, but 
as we superficially appear to be. This kind of realism is fantastic 
without fantasy; it is a moth without wings. What do I mean? With- 
in the fairy tale of Midsummer’s Night Dream reality is contained; 
Bottom is closer to the working class than Tribune’s arse. 

The English Stage Company did, however, discover a very original 
vein of satire in Nigel Dennis, and another in N. F. Simpson, more 
successful, but more dependant on Ionesco. 

Though we have certainly produced a great number of new plays 
we have so far failed in our other aims; which were to achieve 
stylization in decor and acting. We wanted to break down the ex- 
pensive box set which reduces the audience to eavesdroppers, and 
bankrupts the managements in the process. A few of our productions 
have succeeded in getting away from the silly tyranny of three 
walls and the Times Furnishing Company. John Minton succeeded in 
suggesting Spain for me by using a piece of wrought iron, a gallon 
of energy and a small pot of paint. If you can’t rely on an audience’s 
imagination it is best to ignore it. But we have failed to establish a 
new Style, and we have unfortunately, and through no fault of any- 
body, failed to create a regular audience. A live repertory company 
can only be sustained if you have a faithful audience that will go to 
the plays during a season irrespective of the stars or the reviews. 
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That is what they have in Germany. It is what we have not got in 
Sloane Square, or anywhere for that matter. Here we are still be- 
mused with personalities rather than interested in performance. 

1 do not think that there is any substance in the claim that a new 
theatrical audience has been produced in the last five years. Our 
first nights are like any other first nights. For the rest it depends on 
publicity. I sometimes think that with sufficient publicity you could 
have a long run without a play at all. 

But I do think there is some validity in the criticism that many 
new plays are very ill-written. By this, ] mean they do not exploit 
the powerful potentialities of language. It is as though they were 
written by a dictaphone. Our actors pick their noses for effect, and 
our writers ‘mean to say’ and are too studiously colloquial. Stilted 
language, and so called poetical language has little place in the 
theatre. It requires language which can be looked through and not 
merely looked at. The ideal is surely to write with the maximum 
charge behind every word, and with the concision of a telegram. 
There should be an idiomatic run within a formal framework. 

Before you can talk about what place poetry has in the theatre 
you have to know what poetry is. It is not a mush of metaphor, or 
rhetoric plastered on to the situation like stucco on the wall. It is 
not decoration, it should evolve from the action and not impede it. 
Poetry is language at its most intense. It is the essence. The theatre is 
half gagged without it. But God save us from Poetic Drama which 
puts poetry before the drama and consequently misses both. Cocteau 
used to tell me that in the theatre you have ‘to come and take your 
poetry unawares’. It is sound advice. 

The nineteen sixties must do better than produce plays which are 

reprints of the thirties. We must get to grips with our own decade. 
Our most pressing problems are more in the realms of psychology 
and religion than materialism and sociological matters. I am not ad- 
vocating so called Religious or even Christian Drama. But our crisis 
lies within the realms of the mind or the spirit. 
_ One could say that man now finds himself alone. For the first time 
in human consciousness man is aware that he has to be self reliant, 
that he is entirely dependant on his own humanity. All other eras 
have had their Gods, modern man has killed those Gods. He has to 
face up to the torment of being the only conscious thing in an un- 
conscious universe. Having destroyed the God outside himself, he 
has now to create the God inside himself. 

The Renaissance or the. Elizabethan Age flowered because of a 
geographical expansion. Our own era has achieved a geophysical 
expansion, but a spiritual and psychic contraction. Though our 
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horizon has been expanded by sputniks, our orbit has contracted to 

the distance between our two ears. ‘ 

__ King Lear was driven mad on a heath. Modern man is going crazy 

‘in a centrally-heated luxury flat. 

_ The Church, the orthodoxies, have completely failed to reorient 

themselves. No guidance will come from ostriches like Dr Fisher. 
The plays of the sixties will not be modern plays unless they face 

some of these issues. They could be poetic without being poetical, 

religious without being religiose. In the last analysis religion is the 

consciousness of being alive. It is life at its most intense. 


JEREMY KINGSTON 
ARE HEADS GROWING TINIER? 


our years ago it seemed likely that within ten years all the 

B theatres in London would be showing Agatha Christie thrillers, 

each of which had run for over 2,000 performances. Today we 

still have only two. Even if things were not obviously better than 

they were at the beginning of 1956, on this particular point they are 
clearly no worse. 

And how much better are they? Well, we have the English Stage 
Company. Berserk as some of their choices have been almost from 
the start, without the Royal Court serious theatre might well be 
something we would still have to travel to Paris for. (And little 
of it we'd find there in May 1960.) The Quare Fellow, of course, was 
produced at Stratford in the same month as Look Back in Anger; 
and we would have seen there You Won’t Always Be On Top and 
The Hostage and A Taste of Honey whether the English Stage Com- 
pany had been formed or not. The plays, too, of Peter Shaffer, John 
Mortimer, Willis Hall and Robert Bolt would almost certainly have 
been produced had Look Back in Anger never been written. I shall 
“not be desolate if I never see a play by Shelagh Delaney again but 
there are plays we would all of us be poorer for not having seen, and 
which we certainly wouldn’t have seen had not Look Back in Anger 
given the English Stage Company something to stand for and money 
to stand for it. Arnold Wesker, John Arden, N. F. Simpson have all 
written plays that formerly would have been unlikely to reach the 
stage. At Stratford, I suppose, we might have seen the names of 
Wesker and Arden above the names of plays called Roots and Live 
Like Pigs and Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance, but I don’t think we’d have 
seen inside the theatre what we saw at the Royal Court. A theatre- 
goer who knew only the Theatre Royal Stratford would be excused 
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his suspicion that all plays are written by one man (or woman) using 


a different name each time. 
The plays of John Osborne (and, less valuably, the plays of Joan 


Littlewood also) conditioned audiences to accept that potentially © 


dramatic material exists in levels and recesses of society hitherto 
passed by in the theatre. But not all the plays that have taken 
advantage of this conditioning in the last two or three years have 
been dramatically successful. Some of them have been very bad 
indeed. What is it that makes them so? 

All writers hope to divert their audiences. Some take ‘diversion’ to 
mean Salad Days, a Whitehall farce, a vehicle for Anna Neagle, and 
their intention is solely to amuse, to divert people from themselves. 
To take people out of themselves and look at unreal creatures on a 
stage. The serious writer hopes to divert people back to themselves. 
To take a man outside himself to look at himself. One can use a play, 
film, book, to get out of one’s self in order solely to get out of it for a 
while—hashish would do as well if it were as easy to get—and the 
alteration in the path of the self induced by such a ‘diversion’ ends 
after two-and-a-half hours when the self returns to itself. Things are 
where they used to be, except that one is a little more dopey. The 
diversions the serious writer would have are those that affect and 
modify the self for ever. 

Critical emphasis on the immediate effect of a play (or anything, 
come to that) is an unwise limitation of judgement. ‘Did I weep? tear 
my hair? write a letter the next day about the H-bomb? capital 
punishment? brotherly hate?) What are more important are the 
after-effects, ‘the permanent modifications in the structure of the 
mind’. The fact that after such-and-such a play one can never be 
the same again —even if the extent of that alteration on our actions 
takes time to reveal itself. I can’t remember all that much of the plot 
of Roots: what stays in the mind is the long speech of Beatie Bryant 
in which the point of the play leaps across to us. That it is possible, 
if one goes on battering at people, for some of them —even if it is only 
one of them—to come to think for themselves, and that it is there- 
fore worth going on battering for the sake of that one. I can’t recall 
a single line from Live Like Pigs: what I remember is that after two 


acts of hating John Arden’s appalling gypsies as they burst and - 


broke into other people’s lives, I suddenly discovered that my sym- 
pathy had moved over on to their side. I had not thought such a 
thing would be possible, and I shall never forget it—neither that it 
did so, nor that I had assumed it wouldn't. 

It is good and necessary to remind oneself that other people are 
human—to me it is the most important message to be ‘got across’ 
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_ in literature—but the naive statement in the theatre fails more 
ts miserably than in the cinema or in the novel. It is not sufficient for 

Joan Littlewood to bounce her characters about the stage and echo 
Ivor Novello’s words: Vitality is enough! It isn’t, and a lot of other 
_ things aren’t too. Having right on your side isn’t enough, and the 
_ moreexcitedly you proclaim it theless enoughit becomes. Ifan assault 
is aimed at our emotions rather than at our intellect it becomes 
bullying. And when I am bullied I go bolshy. I begin to wonder if 
there is something to be said for what I had always supposed was an 
_ obvious wrong. I can’t see that other people react very differently. 
_ Buta stress on the need for an emotional response —and the lack 

of emphasis on the need for an associated intellectual one—is a 
characteristic of many writers today. And it is this which fatally 
weakens the effect of what they produce. There is a fairly contem- 
porary slogan (circa 1958?): Think less and feel more! It is one of 
the most inane and dangerous slogans conceivable. Thinking is so 
rare these days no one ought to be encouraged to quit trying. No one 
ought to be encouraged to feel less, either, but doing more of one 
doesn’t involve doing less of the other. The immediate effect of a 
play is to make me feel more. Obviously it is. But this emotional 
pressure, as the memory of the play recedes, lessens. I don’t feel about 
it as much as | did. When, however, this emotional pressure is 
associated with intellectual pressure, my mind goes on worrying at 
what I have heard; I think more than I did. I therefore feel in- 
creasingly more than I did. 

When I learnt to play chess it was always very exciting to sweep 
my rooks across the board in obvious straight lines. But I found it 
far more effective to develop the bishops and let them sidle across 
with their oblique moves. The knights also, creeping up insidiously. 
The writer (any writer) can profitably learn to be insidious. The 
approach and the effects of Wesker and Arden are insidious; as are 
those of N. F. Simpson. And if the writer cannot be insidious with 
his message—and some writers are clearly incapable of expressing 
a single thought in any but the most obvious way —at least he must 
consent to think. And consent to let his audience think. Words are 
for communication but not only for communicating rage. It is pos- 
sible by considering a little, doing a bit of selection, perhaps, and 
organization, to communicate argument as well. In a recent issue of 
Encore John Whiting wrote: ‘And the movement has a heart. No 
doubt about that. All the throbbing emotionalism proves it. We are 
asked to admire its virility. ] am pleased to do so. It is that little tiny 
head that worries me.’ It seems to me that along the crazy fringe of 
modern serious theatre the heads are growing tinier. (By crazy fringe 
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I mean that strangely shaped tangle that sticks itself out prom 
nently at the front of us and obscures the view so that we have to 
squint past it, trying to ignore it, to see where we ought to be going.) 
We need hearts no less big but heads a good bit less tiny if the plays — 
we watch today are to have an effect that still marks us tomorrow. 


NORMAN MARSHALL 
AVANTGARDE OR REARGUARD? 


uring the ’twenties and the early ’thirties when the European 

D theatre was in a state of turmoil, seething with new, revolu- 
tionary ideas, the English theatre stolidly maintained its tra- 
ditional isolationism and placidly went about its business as usual, 
undisturbed by what was happening elsewhere. So it is curious to find 
that after all these years many of the methods and theories which 
were being experimented with and violently argued about in the 
continental theatre at that time are now belatedly turning up in the 
London theatre. What is still more curious is that some of the most 
ardent advocates of these ideas seem to be totally unaware that they 
are by no means new. Even in England thirty years ago there were 
two theatres off the beaten track where many of them were being 
put into practice—the Festival Theatre at Cambridge and the Gate 
Theatre in London, which had been opened by Peter Godfrey in 1925. 
A typical example of how in England we persist in ignoring what 
has been going on for many years in the theatres of other countries 
is the present clamour for the actor to be freed from the confines of 
the proscenium stage to play upon an open platform either com- 
pletely surrounded by the audience or at least three sides. Many of 
the arguments now being advanced for and against new kinds of 
stages are out of date because they are made with little or no know- 
ledge of the experiments, some successful, some proved to be 
failures, which have been going on throughout the century in other 
countries. The revolt against what is now contemptuously called 
‘the peepshow theatre’ was begun by Reinhardt who produced 
Oedipus Rex in a circus, converted the Grosses Schauspielhaus 
into what we nowadays describe as an open-stage theatre and in 
1906 built the Kleines Theatre in Berlin, which abolished the tradi- 
tional proscenium arch and smoothed away the lines of demarcation 
between actor and audience so that stage and auditorium merged 
almost imperceptibly into.one another. Incidentally, it seems to be 
forgotton that the Cambridge Festival Theatre, opened in 1926, was 
the first modern English theatre to break down the separation of 
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| actor and audience by abolishing the proscenium and bringing the 
“stage out into the auditorium. The influence of that theatre can be 
seen in the open stage set up each year in the Assembly Hall at the 
_ Edinburgh Festival and at the Festival Theatre at Stratford, Ontario, 
both designed by Tyrone Guthrie who was one of the producers 
_at the Cambridge Festival Theatre. 

Another not-so-new idea very fashionable among English theatrical 
theorists at the moment is that theatrical illusion is a sham in which 
the audience must on no account be allowed to indulge. They must 
be prevented from taking part in a game of make-believe by con- 
stantly being reminded that they are in a theatre and not spying 
upon reality. Favourite methods of ensuring this are to make the 
actors speak directly to the audience from time to time, and to 
dispense with the front curtain so that scene changes are made in 
full view of the audience and the mechanics of the stage are exposed. 
I used to be unable to discover any logical reason for this anti- 
illusionist method of production, although I spent my early years as 
a producer in the one theatre in England which consistently practised 
it, the Cambridge Festival Theatre, which in the words of its director, 
Terence Gray, was founded to make war against ‘the old game of 
illusions and glamour, hocus-pocus and bamboozle’. The movement 
was started in Russia by Meierhold immediately after the Revolu- 
tion. He declared that the task of the producers was to destroy the 
illusion of actuality. ‘The actual world exists and is our subject; 
but this play and this stage are not it.’ When I was recently in Russia 
| at last got a clue to the origin of this method of production which 
was long ago abandoned in the Russian theatre. I was told that in 
the years immediately after the Revolution when the theatres were 
filled with an entirely new audience, unsophisticated and often 
illiterate, they behaved very like English mid-Victorian audiences in 
small towns and villages watching performances by the fit-up com- 
panies. They shouted warnings to a character in danger of being 
attacked, and in an Ostrovsky play when a poor Russian girl was 
about to be forced to become the mistress of a wealthy old man 
they threw money upon the stage so that she would not need to 
sell herself. So perhaps there was good reason in those days why 
it had to be made clear to the audience that what they were watching 
was not real life but a theatrical performance; but I still fail to 
understand why a great deal of ingenuity should be spent on remind- 
ing a present-day English audience of something of which they are 
perfectly well aware. Nor do I understand why the producer of The 
Long And The Short And The Tall should consider that he had ‘failed 
utterly’ because he heard a member of the audience on his way out 
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of the theatre say that it had all seemed so real that he had felt as if 
he himself had been sweltering in the heat like the actors on the | 


stage. 


methods of production—and often only after they have been aban- 
doned by the countries of their origin—is the belated success of 
Joan Littlewood and Theatre Workshop after nearly fifteen years of 
dogged persistence. Her style of production is in the direct tradition 
of the ‘workers’ theatres’ in Germany and Russia immediately after 
the revolutions. The producers seemingly had no illusions about the 
intelligence of the workers as everything—characters, ideas, emo- 
tions— were reduced to the simplest possible terms, every point was 
heavily underlined, the humour was made as broad as possible, every 
opportunity for bawdry was seized upon, the actors took the 
audiences into their confidence with leers, winks and asides, and the 
whole performance was bashed over to the audience with the maxi- 
mum of noise and vitality. For years Joan Littlewood struggled on at 
Stratford East failing to attract a workers’ audience of any appreci- 
able size but drawing from the West End quite a number of people 
who went to Stratford either because the productions were refresh- 
ingly different from anything to be seen in the West End or because 
they belonged to the Left and were anxious to support the only 
professional theatre in London which was frankly Leftist. Now 
that Joan Littlewood has moved into the West End it is somewhat 
ironical that a style of production aimed at ‘the workers’ has proved 
to be immensely popular with business men entertaining their 
clients on an expense account. But it is understandable enough; the 
deliberate lack of subtlety in these productions, their vigour and 
gusto, the flavour of vaudeville, the introduction of songs, the matey- 
ness between actor and audience, the cheerful ribaldry, the engaging 
suggestion of impromptu—all this is very much to the taste of the 
more jovial kind of West End audience which likes to ‘do a show’ 
without being asked to exert itself overmuch. 

In complete contrast to the Theatre Workshop productions which 
never for a moment allow the audience to be in the slightest doubt 
about what they ought to be thinking and how they ought to be re- 
acting there is the Royal Court Theatre’s group of young play- 
wrights, many of whom write what one critic has described as the 
‘do-it-yourself’ play, meaning that the audience are left to work out 
for themselves the author’s meaning and intention. It is difficult to 
be certain of the reasons for the vagueness and obscurity of some 
of the plays produced at the Court. Sometimes it may be due simply 
to sheer technical clumsiness, more often it is probably due to the 
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| present-day young playwrights’ belief that it is impossible to write 
_ a well-made play which is true to life. When they talk of the well- 
| made play they seem to be thinking of playwrights such as Ibsen, 
_ Pinero, Maugham and Rattigan, ignoring the fact that plays can be 
| well made in many different ways. Chekov’s plays, for instance, are 
in their own way as carefully constructed and as meticulously 
 Carpentered as any play by Pinero. Much of the obscurity which 
audiences often find so baffling in the work of the younger play- 
-wrights is not due to a striving after subtle undertones or seeking to 
Suggest what cannot be expressed; it is simply the result of form- 
_ lessness. ‘Every artist,’ said Granville Barker, ‘feels after form and 
fine proportion, if for no other reason than that they make for clarity 
_of expression.’ 

What most of the new young playwrights have in common is an 
immense relish for words. On the surface their dialogue appears to 
be completely realistic; indeed it is far more realistic than the care- 
fully pruned and polished dialogue of the ordinary West End play; it 
is full of half-finished sentences, pauses, repetitions, seemingly aim- 
less stretches of conversation, and speeches in which a character 
desperately fumbles with words in an attempt to make himself 
articulate. But this kind of dialogue is often woven into an elaborate 
pattern which fascinates because of its rhythms and constant 
changes in tempo. The weakness of so many of these playwrights is 
that having created their characters and set them talking they can 
think of nothing to do with them. Their plays lack drive and direc- 
tion. They go on playing with words seemingly in the hope that 
sooner or later something may emerge. Or is it that they could, if 
they wanted, place their characters in a situation which could 
be developed into a play with conflict, suspense and climax but are 
loath to do so because of their fear that a play with form and pro- 
portion, a beginning and an end, must essentially be artificial? What- 
ever the reasons the results are plays which in spite of the brilliance 
of the dialogue and the reality and originality of the characterization 
lack stamina and staying power and are too slight to make an 
altogether satisfactory evening’s entertainment. 


ALAN PRYCE-JONES 
ISA NATIONAL THEATRE NECESSARY? 


he British stage, as we are always being told, may be practi- 
cally moribund, but somehow it goes on getting talked about. 
Theatres keep closing all over the country; the Arts Council, 
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upon whose kindness the surviving serious theatres largely depend, 
issues annual reports of becoming gravity. And yet there it is: from — 
Perth to Salisbury, from Liverpool to Leatherhead, something of 

interest is generally being performed in the theatre. And at the 
moment there is a good deal of talk about a real revival—and a 
revival, too, which is in the hands of the young. 

The weak spot in all this is the centre: London. And to make that 
weakness clear. I must voice a recurrent complaint which takes 
one of two opposite forms. The first is to exclaim how disgraceful it 
is that we have no National Theatre; and the other, how shocking 
that at any moment a profligate Treasury may after all bring a 
National Theatre into being. 

The latter view was put forward recently by John Osborne. He 
thanked Heaven that for the moment a National Theatre was out of 
reach, and he foresaw with loathing the mediocrity, the Establish- 
ment-serving mediocrity, which was certain to govern any such 
institution. 

But is it? It is very easy to assume that any organization helped 
by the State is sure to be in the hands of incompetents. But, after all, 
a National Theatre is no different from any other national venture— 
from a Government to a Railway. If it is visibly deficient beyond a 
certain point, we, the owners, step in and insist on a change. It may 
even be easier to do so in a National than in a Commercial under- 
taking. Just because the national theatres of other countries come 
regularly under fire is no reason why our own might not, in advance, 
learn from their mistakes. 

For look at the situation as it is at present. The Old Vic—the 
nearest we have to a National Theatre, and presumably the cadre 
out of which a National Theatre would be formed—is financially 
successful with Shakespeare, but attracts a very much smaller public 
with any other author. Now, the Old Vic is largely dependent on 
a subsidy from the Arts Council, and that subsidy is in any case a 
small one. The Vic therefore has a choice of two policies: to perform 
nothing but Shakespeare with the fair certainty of getting by finan- 
cially. Or to try and introduce an occasional play by Shaw, or Ibsen, 
or Congreve—which will equally probably run the theatre into the 
red. A paradoxical situation may even arise in which ruin stares the 
Old Vic so sharply in the face that something has to be done, and 
extra public money provided to stave off bankruptcy. 

Let us agree that a choice of that kind will leave any manage- 
ment in a frame of mind in which it is impossible adequately to 
run a serious theatre. For one thing, the grants of public money 
are never guaranteed long in advance, so that no proper budgeting 
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can be made. Without plenty of notice it is out of the question to 
assemble a cast, to mount a play, and to prepare a balanced pro- 
gramme over several seasons. And worst of all, a greatmany plays will 
| hever see the stage at all, even though they may include some of the 
_ greatest plays in the world. 

_ No:I should have thought that the first essential to a healthy stage 
was to have some national centre in which the repertory of master- 
pieces might be kept permanently in circulation. How, otherwise, 
| are we ever to see representations of Webster and Ford, of Otway 
and Vanbrugh and Sheridan? Not to speak of all the curiosities which 
ought to be seen once in a lifetime: say Johnson’s Irene, or something 
_ by Stephen Phillips, if only to demonstrate whether eighteenth- 
century tragedy is totally dead and whether the once triumphant 
plays of Phillips have really been superseded by his modern counter- 
part, Christopher Fry. And then the foreign repertory which we only 
hear of: plays by Hauptmann and Schnitzler, by Claudel and Lope de 
Vega. Where, if not in a National Theatre, will they ever be given? 
For it is idle to hope that such plays as a National Theatre may be ex- 
pected to give are ever going to prove financially possible in the 
ordinary commercial theatre. At best, some great star may be able 
to get away with an unfamiliar classic. Or coincidence of star, 
fine production and contentious play may touch off a real success, 
as in the recent combination of Peggy Ashcroft and Ibsen in 
Rosmersholm. But the seed-bed out of which we may hope that a 
live contemporary theatre will grow has to be cultivated. Itisno good 
leaving the production of masterpieces to the enterprise of univer- 
sities and the courage of amateurs. So that, in fine, I conclude a prime 
essential to the health of our stage to be the kind of National 
Theatre which will keep masterpieces constantly before our eyes. 

And that must not mean only before the eyes of Londoners. Ob- 
viously, any National Theatre worth its name must be able to send 
companies elsewhere—a job, incidentally, which cannot be done 
simply on an occasional basis. For it takes time to build up an interest 
in the drama among people who are unaccustomed to having access 
to good plays. 

I have been reading a piece in a quarterly published by Bristol 
University, New Theatre Magazine. It is called ‘The Capital without 
a Theatre’, and it refers to Cardiff. Now the situation of Cardiff is 
not untypical— except that it is has higher capital status than other 
cities in the country. The writer of the article, Michael Anderson, 
points out that that while the amateur stage in Cardiff flourishes, the 
professional stage has declined to the point of virtual extinction. 
Going to the theatre—when that is possible at all—has become a 
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rather snobbish activity. It enlists neither the money of the City 
Council, nor the enthusiasm of ordinary people. ‘Television,’ the © 
controller of the Prince of Wales Theatre is quoted as saying, ‘has. 
killed the theatre in the provinces.’ And so one more centre dis- 
appears, and the chance of creating a live theatre is again let slip 
because nobody bothers to press for conditions in which a live 
theatre can function. 

A National Theatre ought to change this. For one thing, it will 
have to be, not one theatre but two: a big theatre suitable for big 
plays, and a small theatre suitable for intimate drama and for certain 
kinds of experiment. This may be the place for speaking of the belief 
that television has killed the provincial —or any other—theatre. I do 
not believe this to be entirely true. What television has done is to 
awaken a taste and then to satisfy it in its own terms. But television 
drama and live drama are two quite different things, as you can 
see by watching the transposition of any play from the screen to 
the stage. A play can sometimes be contracted from the stage to 
screen; it can never be expanded from screen to stage. What is 
needed, then, is for fresh interest in dramatic presentation, which 
has been aroused through the enterprise of television producers, to 
find satisfaction in the live stage. And I do not see how this can be 
done unless we have a National Theatre, adequately financed, which 
can underline the difference between a really good play and the more 
or less good-humoured rubbish which fills most of the commercial 
stage most of the time. 

At the moment, all that is most interesting is being done on a 
shoestring; and some of it is perhaps all the better for being saved 
from the dead hand of a sure solvency. Some, but not all. It is an 
illusion that artists function better under the shadow of bankruptcy. 
And although what Mr Osborne fears can easily happen: although a 
National Theatre can become respectable and conventional and 
dull, there is no necessary reason why it must do so. 

Are we to assume that none of those who are bringing life back 
into the theatre would have anything to do with a National Theatre 
run under the right auspices? I doubt it. Take a concrete case: not so 
many months ago, Mr Harold Pinter, a young playwright who had 
only seen his first play produced in 1947, had a temporary set-back 
when his play The Birthday Party ran for less than a week at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith. Since then the play has been revived with 
success elsewhere and I am prepared to bet that, of all the young 
playwrights of the day, Harold Pinter is among the most likely to 
emerge victorious. 


But—and this is the point—his plays are not easy. Even his 
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warmest supporters find it hard to say what exactly they are about. 
The detail comes through brilliantly; the climax clinches an argu- 

ment. But what exactly is the argument? Nobody, so far, has been 
able to paraphrase it. | am quite ready to believe that it does not 
need paraphrasing: that it is a statement about life of a poetic order; 
that it says what it says, and can no more be put into other words 
than T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets. All right. There is plenty of room 

in the theatre for such statements; but not for such statements ex- 

clusively. And my point is that the existence of a National Theatre 
_—assuming it to be worth its name—ought not only to assure for 
_ Mr Pinter and his like a proper hearing, but it may even help them — 
- obliquely —to write still better plays. 

For I notice that the plays which have had the greatest success 
in serious playgoing circles lately have all been of a somewhat 
similar kind. That is to say, they are at the opposite pole to Ibsen, 
who constructs an act as carefully as Brunelleschi designed a 
cathedral dome, or Brahms a symphony. Our youngest good play- 
- wrights very often tend to do much the same as Pinter. N. F. Simpson, 
who has written an entrancing fantasy, One Way Pendulum, dis- 
penses with plot altogther, preferring the force of a single idea after 
the manner of Ionesco, and weaving a cocoon of embellishment 
round it. Even John Osborne is pretty weak at construction, and 
depends on a second conversational wind every so often to carry his 
action forward. And in plays by John Mortimer, say, or Willis Hall, 
it is often easy to feel that the impulse behind an entire evening was 
really strong enough for a television play or for a revue sketch, but 
has been enlarged beyond what it can easily bear. 

I can very well hear young playwrights of high promise like 
these groan at the idea of a National Theatre being of any use to 
them. Disgusted as they must be by the long vogue of the ‘well-made 
play’ in the ordinary commercial theatre, they fear (perhaps) even 
more the repressive officialdom of an organization which gets its 
funds and its security direct from the State. They look at Vienna 
or Paris, they remember the quarrels which have been raging round 
the Comedie Francaise. Have young French playwrights been 
helped by subsidized performances of Marivaux or Feydeau; have 
young Austrians really learned much from the example of Grill- 
parzer or Lessing? More, I think, than they realize. For what a 
National Theatre does is to provide a norm. At the worst it offers 
something to react against. At the best, it keeps in circulation the 
plays upon which the past of playwrighting has depended. Once the 
centre is established thus, the perimeter is free to do as it pleases. It 
will then not only make its experiments — backed by the laboratory 
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side of the National Theatre—but it will be able better to measure — 
the success of those experiments against the example of established | 
plays seen at last on the stage and not merely read. 

For if I have any general criticism to make of the serious new 
theatre in this country it is that there is a great deal of talent about, 
but not enough critical judgement in the use of it. This is in part 
due to the difficulty of seeing a good play at all unless you happen 
to live in London .. . And even then. Read any collection of old 
notices by Walkley or Desmond MacCarthy, or James Agate, and 
you will have the impression that—if chiefly in London—there used 
to be many more good plays performed in a season than there are 
today. Probably that is because the theatre-going world was much 
more compact, much more foreseeable. Managements could afford 
to take risks which would be impossible today. 

Today, however, the theatre-going world is potentially every- 
body. It is far richer in enterprise, far more interesting to write for 
than the old world of even twenty-five years ago..All that is needed 
is to breathe new life into the centre, to make London and Cardiff 
and Edinburgh more conscious of their responsibilities. There are no 
longer the altruistic individuals to do this, since there are no longer 
rich men without still keener social obligations elsewhere. It is the 
State which must help—as the State has to help each of the other 
arts, except possibly literature. And the first step to take is to press 
forward with the creation of a National Theatre before costs rise 


still higher and the project is again delayed for another decade of 
hesitation. 


ROBERT SHAW 
Interviewed by Charles Osborne 


C.O. The last four or five years have seen great changes in British 
theatre. Do you, as an actor-dramatist, feel happier about the 
state of things nowadays? 

R.S. First, I’m not a dramatist. I wrote eight plays none of which 
were any good. I find the form too difficult and my ideas don’t 
fit it. On the other hand I want to write a lot of novels and 
think I will. 

So, as an actor I don’t feel particularly happy about our 
theatre. Certainly—thanks largely to the Royal Court— 
things are better than they were four or five years ago, but 
I feel we have now reached the end of yet another phase 
and have somehow to surge forward again. Anything to 
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encourage and help the writers is what I want. Far more 
money for them—anyone with ability, potential or other- 
wise, to be given at least enough to live on, and when one of 
his plays is put on it should be subsidized for at least three 
weeks even if there are only ten people in the house on a 
Saturday night. I don’t believe in writers starving. The tele- 
vision companies should pay for all this and so should Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

There should be six or seven ‘Royal Court Theatres’ in 
London, all heavily subsidized, where the writers could ex- 
periment and be imaginative and take chances. Then too 
we wouldn’t always have to be so defensively loyal to the 
Court. But the Court’s record is marvellous, and it’s changed 
the whole outlook. 

As to the actors—English actors are now the best in the 
world at making the most of bad plays—of course they’ve 
had the most practice. A writer’s theatre, of course, would 
be absolutely wonderful, but it’s not going to happen. 

What will happen, do you think? 

In the future you mean? I don’t know. I doubt if there'll be 
any ‘stars’ in the old sense, but I expect there will be many 
really good actors making a living in Television and longing 
to be asked to be in a play in the theatre. And when they find 
a remotely interesting part to act live, they'll jump at it. Per- 
haps this is all for the good—it will be the play that draws 
the public—or rather the whole thing. I hope too there will 
be a decentralisation with civic theatres all over England 
— drawing on local writers, etc., etc. 

Let’s consider some of the post-Osborne playwrights. Would 
you agree with the criticism that several of them are in danger 
of using the theatre for topical social criticism at the expense 
of general ideas? 

I’m not going to generalize. After all it’s very difficult to get 
a good idea—I mean one that fits the theatrical form. I agree 
though, that in many of the younger writers’ plays the oppos- 
ing point of view is not analysed and developed during the 
evening’s entertainment. I’m all for conflict. One-sidedness 
bores me. For example, although my sympathies are on the 
Left—or because they are—I loathed The Lily White Boys. 
Well, ‘loathed’ is too strong a word. Mind you I thought 
Lindsay Anderson’s direction was first rate and at the very 
least he has a point of view. You can, of course, write a good 
play from a narrow view-point, you can write a good play 
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taking no view of history at all, but you have to be extra- — 
ordinarily talented to do so. And you can’t do it often. It fas- 
cinates me that no-one seems to be able to write well from the . 
‘Right’. Why not? I mean, for instance, couldn’t someone 
write a good play defending Eden at Suez or making his — 
point of view understandable? 

I take it you wouldn’t agree with Ronald Duncan’s recent 
denunciation of the Royal Court’s policy? 

Of course not. Any fool can point out the Court’s mistakes. 
They’ve had the courage to make several. People are always 
ready to knock the Court, aren’t they? Any serious young 
writer should get down on his knees and thank them every 
morning before breakfast. Just look at a list of plays they’ve 
done. 

Yes, now that Joan Littlewood’s once lively political theatre 
has turned into a kind of mass-production factory, the Court 
stands alone, doesn’t it? What about the charge that these 
new playwrights are, with few exceptions, too parochial? 
I think that criticism has been made of Shelagh Delaney’s play, 
for instance. 

Oh, I’m all for Shelagh Delaney. I’m all for her because I’m 
sure she’s going to write a good play sooner or later. She’s 
got her wits about her. . . . ‘Parochial’? Yes, many of them are. 
Sometimes excitingly so, sometimes not. And you can’t force 
them to be what they aren’t, can you? Still it would be nice 
if one or two more universal would emerge. I think they will. 
These are early days. John Arden will, I believe. I admire 
him enormously: he seems immune to failure. 

What about Willis Hall’s play, The Long and the Short and 
the Tall, in which you appeared? I personally found it fasci- 
nating and real in the theatre—until the last act—but I had 
some doubts about it afterwards. 

Well, I enjoyed acting in it. It was on the right side and had 
some marvellous moments. I don’t say I like it as much as 
Brand —this is meant to be humorous— but certainly it was a 
contribution. And good theatre. 

What do you feel about the National Theatre question? 
Let's have it as soon as possible, of course. What worries me 
is who is going to run it. Besides, as I have said before, I’m 
much more concerned with subsidizing heavily certain exist- 
ing companies who-have proved their credentials. And lots of 
others who haven’t. 


Would you agree that the successful actor has a duty to the 
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theatre, and that one of the ways he could fulfil it would be 
to occasionally appear in new and controversial plays by 
young writers? Perhaps John Whiting’s Marching Song some 
years ago would have been a commercial as well as an artistic 
success if it had had the star actor it tried to get? 

Oh, absolutely. I hope that when the younger actors — like 
Peter O’Toole, Ian Bannen, Robert Stephens— become part 
of the theatrical ‘Establishment’ they’ll risk their careers con- 
tinually for the sake of the young and the unestablished. I 
rather think most of them will. 

But it all comes back to the old problem—money. You 
can’t go on working year in year out for twenty pounds a 
week if you have a wife and family. In this country, generally 
speaking, the better the work the less the actor is paid. It’s a 
constant series of nerve-racking decisions for the married 
actor. If you want to work at the Court or Theatre Workshop 
you turn a deaf ear to your wife’s cries of misery, unless 
there is no other alternative that month, or she is a saint. 

To be fair, though, many of the older actors have taken, 
and do take, risks. Olivier for instance. But then he is rather 
more talented than most! Young actors will starve them- 
selves every time if you can only offer them some sort of 
continuity of exciting work. It’s the English actors in fact 
who are subsidizing the theatre. As for the lack of help 
given to the theatre by the Television Companies! It’s mon- 
strous. And they’re cutting their own throats if they go on 
like this. 

Provincial theatre is having a rough time. What do you attri- 
bute this to? Low standards? Television? 

Yes. Television. And the fact that not enough of the stars 
toured the provinces after the war and subsequently, and 
after the London run. 

You don’t think that seeing actors on Television makes 
people want to go to the theatre to see them in person? 

No. Depends on the play and the actor a bit. But not much. 
In Liverpool when I did One More River for Sam Wana- 
maker, we played to pretty poor houses, but when I opened 


-a féte and was billed as ‘Dan Tempest’ — forgotten by now, I 


hope—there was a vast throng. They didn’t come to the 
theatre to see me but used to write for photographs— about 
five hundred letters a week then. Ironic really. 

Which do you think is the more helpful to a young play- 
wright: a literary or a theatrical background? 
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R.S. You need both. You have to find out the mechanics of it all; 
how actors’ minds work; how directors’ minds work. On 
the other hand the writer must read and read and observe 
interminably. It is sad sometimes when you see a play by a 
young English writer and he doesn’t seem to know what any- | 
one else has written. It is also sad when young authors are 
written about too much and exploited. 

C.O. Yes.Some of them are free of influence simply because they’ve 
never heard of the people who have already said it all. 

R.S. Yes, it’s a philistine country, I’m afraid; the English don’t 
care about the theatre; I do wish we had more money to lose 
—but I’m not so depressed about the state of things as I 
was when this conversation began. Compassion’s the thing. 
That’s why I think I like Waiting for Godot more than any- 
thing I’ve seen since the war. I don’t know why so many 
people call it a depressing play. Beckett writes about suffer- 
ing in a way that makes me feel exhilarated—and that I must 
get up and go out and do what I can. So good luck to all the 
young dramatists who are trying to make us feel the same 
way. 


JOHN WHITING 
THE MASSES IS TOO STUPID FORUS 


o you think when the really talented people in the country 
D« to work they get to work for us? Hell if they do! Do you 


think they don’t know we ’ont make the effort? The writers 
don’t write thinkin’ we can understand, nor the painters don’t paint 
expecting us to be interested—that they don’t, nor don’t the com- 
posers give out music thinking we can appreciate it. ‘Blust,’ they 
say, ‘the masses is too stupid for us to come down to them. Blust,’ 
they say, ‘if they don’t make no effort why should we bother?’ 


This is Beatie Bryant speaking up good and clear against the work- 
ing class (well, what the devil does one call them now?) at the end of 
Mr Wesker’s play, Roots. It may be interesting to examine the four 
plays under review’ in the light of this outburst. They have some 
things in common. All adopt the highest moral tone. None of them 


1 Roots by Arnold Wesker. (Penguin Plays. 2s. 6d.); Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance 
by John Arden. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.); The Complaisant Lover by Graham 


Greene. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.); A Raisin in the Sun by Lorrai 
(Methuen. ros. 6d.) if aternii: 
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is purely didactic, and none of them is purely entertaining. All of 
‘them seem a little out of date in technique. - 

Mr Wesker’s play, Roots, is the second play of a trilogy which is 
unified by theme, but not by plot. The play is about ignorance. It 
takes place among farmworkers in Norfolk. The story is very simple. 


A young girl arrives home to prepare her family to meet her boy 


‘friend with whom she has been living in London. The boy never 


appears in the play, but his character is described with loving care, 
and a more nauseating prig it would be hard to imagine. He takes 
the opportunity of the girl’s absence to break with her, and she is 


left under his moral influence at the end of the play with a mass of 
misconceptions, half-truths and a general confusion of mind which 
she expresses very forcibly to an understandably uninterested 
family. 

| am not sure whether Mr Wesker intends the girl, Beatie, to be the 
most devastating example of a young person seduced by popular 
culture. I think not, for his sympathies seem to lie in her direction. 
The last line of the play, for example, is: The curtain falls as Beatie 
stands alone—articulate at last. Articulate, yes, but expressing as 
many common fallacies as can be got on to a couple of pages. The 
girl seems to see art as an educative influence, something which up- 
lifts, does you good. Nonsense! Some of the best art teaches nothing 
and can do irreparable harm, if not actually deprave. 

Mr Wesker identifies himself closely with his characters in that he 
is a muddled man. He seems to believe that knowledge is revelation, 
and that art can be a substitute for faith. This is an error which must 
inevitably develop when man’s social state is elevated to a spiritual 
experience. Mr. Wesker has also been made very angry by the dis- 
covery that ignorant people cherish their ignorance, will defend it, 
and even fight for it. And this anger is, in its own way, a kind of 
ignorance. 

Mr Arden writes an introduction to his play, Serjeant Musgrave’s 
Dance, in which he carefully tells us all the things the play is not. 
It is not nihilistic, symbolic or pacifist, he says. I don’t know about 
that, but I do know that the play is a magnificent piece of work. 

Mr Arden is unlike Mr Wesker in that he is concerned not with 
how people live, but with what they are. It would seem to be a much 
sounder basis for a work of literature. 

A winter landscape. A northern town in England, eighty years 
ago. Four soldiers are apparently ona recruiting campaign. Actually 
they are deserters bringing home the body of one of their comrades 
killed in a colonial war. From this simple material comes the most 
amazing play. Musgrave himself, the divine anarchist, is a frighten- 
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ing creation. Austere, brutal and compassionate, at once recogni- 
zable, he dominates the action. Through him Mr Arden achieves that _ 
most elusive emotion in the theatre, genuine rage. 

If Mr Arden can write like this for the theatre he really must stop 
worrying, like one of Mr Wesker’s characters or a dramatic critic, © 
whether the play is about or for anything. So there is no need for 
him to introduce his next play with such humility. If the theatre is 
for anything, then it is for plays of this kind. 

Is the theatre for Mr Graham Greene’s plays? Yes, if they are as 
sadly funny as The Complaisant Lover. This play holds a personal 
vision just as intense and vivid as Mr Wesker’s or Mr Arden’s. But it 
deals with a subject they have yet to tackle. They write about love. 
Mr Greene writes about sex. 

It is the story of Clive Root, an antiquarian bookseller, and his 
love affair with Mary, a dentist’s wife, and the amiable, if forlorn, 
arrangement reached by the three of them. 

The play does not miss a thing. It is as sour as the taste of a not 
very well-known mouth in the dawn hours, as dry as the dust under 
an hotel bed, as formal as the first position, and as inconclusive as any 
furtive encounter. 

If you want joy you must turn to Miss Lorraine Hansberry’s A 
Raisin in the Sun. It is full of it. Sickeningly so. Actually this play is 
Victorian melodrama which has somehow got put down in Chicago, 
and all the characters have turned into Negroes. Thirty years ago 
they would all have been Jews. What they will be thirty years from 
now is anybody’s guess. But one thing is certain. The play will be 
written again round about that time. It has been appearing regularly 
for the last hundred years. There seems to be no reason why it should 
not go on giving good service. 

Hard working wife, small child, no-good husband. Pretty sister. 
Mama (to whom the play is dedicated) is a monument of selflessness, 
wisdom and work. Large sums of money are gained and lost—but 
need I go on? Cheer up. All ends well in poverty but pride. 

Here, then, are four plays produced in the English theatre in the 
last year. And in the light of Beatie Bryant’s remarks quoted above 
how does the scene look? 

First of all, it seems that the theatre must, in spite of Mr Wesker, 
give up trying to be a popular art. Mr Arden also suffers from a de- 
lusion in this respect. He seems to be under the impression that by 
including ballads in his plays he is working in a form immediately 
comprehensible to the dimmest intelligence. Serjeant Musgrave’s | 
Dance, however, turns out to be one of the most sophisticated plays 
written in the last ten years. But, of course, it is not important what 
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means a writer like Mr Arden uses, if the result is as fine as this play. 
_ Another lesson to be learnt from these four plays is that it is very 
“unwise to be fooled into thinking that the technical skill of Mr 
Greene, or for that matter, Mr Rattigan, is an empty thing. Of the 
four playwrights above it is Mr Greene who has chosen the most uni- 
versal theme. This is probably why the play had the longest run. 
‘It also demonstrates the fallacy that a work of art appeals on the 

level of class, education or upbringing. It does not. It always has 

and always will appeal on the level of experience. For example. The 
-Complaisant Lover would probably seem to be not only a horrid, but 
an untrue piece, to a young man or woman. But to someone in 
middle age it has more than veracity, it has its own kind of poetry. 

It would be a pity if the theatre, which is an enchanting thing, 
were to fall entirely into the hands of the zealous social reformer. 
There is a danger that this may happen because since the war 
England seems to have bred a generation of morbidly serious young 

~ people. Their spokesmen, and Mr Wesker is one, seem to believe 
that plays, and indeed any art, are a means to an end. This is not so. 

They should exist in their own right. The question, What is it for? is 
always an enquiry made by an illiterate. The Beatie Bryants of this 
world should go to teachers, text-books or, probably most effective, 
church. It is a serious matter to lead them to believe that they can 
short cut things by playing Bizet on a gramophone record, hanging 
prints of van Gogh on the wall or by going to the theatre, as Mr 
Wesker seems to believe. There is a way out of the desert of pro- 
vincial English life, but this is not it. 

I happen to be writing this in Vienna. The theatres and the 
churches are full. The sun is shining, and there is not a work of social 
significance within striking distance. Has this prejudiced me? 
Probably. I will read Mr Wesker’s next play sitting under the trees 
in Sloane Square. In the rain. 

Meanwhile, let me make a suggestion. All English playwrights 
under thirty should slowly and carefully write out the following 
words by Thomas Mann before they begin work each day: ‘A work 
of art is something which is worth doing for its own sake.’ 


CASPER WREDE 
NEW WINE INT.O OLD BOTTLES 


t would be futile to engage in a discussion of the state of the 
British theatre. The field is too wide and contains artistic, finan- 
cial and personal conditions so fluid and paradoxical that merely 
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to fix the premises for a reasonable argument would require far 
more space than the limited number of words I have at my disposal. © 
However, the basis of your enquiry seems to be that the self- 
supporting actor’s and manager’s theatre no longer can advance the 
artistic aspirations of the day. If so, we have to concern ourselves 
with the creation of Art Theatres and as the scene is full of more or 
less qualified practitioners advocating their remedies, 1 hope you 
will allow me to present mine. 

The real trouble with the new breeze in the theatre is that it 
doesn’t blow hard enough. Our innovators half-heartedly cling to 
the house they have themselves almost succeeded in tearing down. 

How can one talk of new approaches to acting and presentation 
and yet work in premises built for Kean and Irving? Where is the 
sense in rehearsing subtleties of intimate personal relations, when 
the gallery is ninety feet away? (Even the lions of the West End 
hanker for the small house these days.) One must have scenery to 
hide the backstage. But is it not sheer hypocrisy to make a virtue of 
abstract or standing sets when the passing of cheap labour alone 
is to blame? And how can one demand more freely flowing organi- 
cally constructed writing for a playhouse that Ibsen himself longed 
to be done with. Even the most ingenious conceptions of Brecht 
sigh and creak on the boards of a proscenium stage. 

The invaluable work at the Royal Court time and again breaks 
itself against the limitations of its stage and shows up unfavourably 
in comparison with the established and conventional skill of a first 
rate West End performance. At Stratford East they have developed 
an extraordinarily elaborate technique of banging about, almost 
like a ritual to scare away the ghosts of yesteryear. And even Strat- 
ford on Avon has succumbed to the time honoured example of the 
Comédie Frangaise, when invoking ‘the speaking of the verse’ and 
‘pictorial presentation’. Presumably that appalling stage, rebuilt 
with monotonous regularity, has once again defeated the swiftness 
and passion of the author it was created to serve. 

We need a playhouse suited to the times. Not a converted or con- 
vertible multi-purpose bastard aimed at instruction in manners of 
the past, but an unequivocal, contemporary playhouse, designed 
by modern men, making use of modern materials and equipment, 
endowed with our standards of comfort and sense of beauty; we 
need a playhouse wholly different from the draughty, gilded minia- 
ture opera houses we now reluctantly frequent. 

The conventional theatre is an unsatisfactory financial proposi- 
tion, cumbersome and overstaffed. The waste of space alone justi- 
fies the tearing down of at least a third of London’s theatres. The so- 
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called good seats are too expensive and the cheaper ones not worth 
their price. Backstage and scenery building continue, with precious 
few rationalizations, exactly as they began some two hundred 
years ago. These anachronisms, and many more, are the background 
of the manager’s dilemma. And there is no answer to them short of 
complete reorganization. 

' The actor’s problem of having to project, with increasing accuracy, 
psychologically truthful behaviour is one that few have overcome 
and even they are constantly in danger of appearing hollow. The least 
one can demand of a theatre is that it should facilitate communica- 


tion between actor and audience. And this failure has cost the theatre 


more potential customers than any competition from new mass 
media. 

Worst of all fares the playwright, who has the choice between 
placing himself in the shadow of Chekhov, Ibsen and Shaw by ac- 
cepting the conventions of realism and the picture frame, or appear- 
ing more or less successfully to ‘experiment’ simply because there 
isn’t a theatre that can offer an unselfconscious solution to the 
problems of presenting his play. It is not surprising that half our 
young dramatists have been forced into naturalism in order to 
remain true to their heroic awareness of society; while the other 
half have retreated to an esoteric world from whence they keep us 
posted with oracular readings from the inwards. In either case the 
forging of style and construction has had to be abandoned, leaving 
the producer to choose his means from the stale relics of theatrical 
history. 

We need a stage that can conjure places and make time relative 
to the demands of drama. Other ages have had their illusions, only 
we have none and are contented. We need a new stage on which to 
wake our dreams and awaken ourselves within the dream. 

But if we want that stage we'll have to build it ourselves. 
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THE NAMES 


Pure vocatives— not like those bridging distance 

To hail or command, but wholly unresulting — 
Decorously sing 

Their melodious abruptness: or rather, they glance 

Like islets of light, through the relaxed speech 

Of our solicitude, each for each. 


Simply, our names. A kind of wordlessness, 
A saying of nothing; yet, though spoken seldom, 
It seems they come 
As graciously in our talk as a caress 
Might bridge our nearness; and, they mean the same. 
An easy adjacence. A transient index. A name. 


Having no parallel, reason—or defect — 

They are trite but unique, evidently; and function, 
Why, they have none 

Whatever, save to sustain our one great fact, 

Poised as effectless, and as motionless, 

And as decisive, as a mate at chess. 


Among the minor and intriguing hardships 

Of travel, and brusque intercourse with strangers, 
Is that one hears 

Those lambent vocatives on strangers’ lips 

The way one hears a slight but limpid rhyme: 

Vapid, and yet delightful, every time. 
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TREE IN A STORM 


Its unleaving had opened it: now it stood 

Cupped like an upturned hand 
Restlessly moving: but a hand of wood, 

One that tapered and thinned 

Airily and 

Opened, fingering the wind. 
A hand splayed out, and yet more like one clenched, 
Firmly, into the dense rain as it drenched. 


Wooden and obdurate among its rivers of storm: 
They waved, roared, seemed to run 
Like invisible giants about me. I saw the form 
Of that branching catchment etched 
In black on the dun 
Sheet of the nimbus stretched 
In a drowning descent from rim of the land to rim. 
The tree struggled. Almost, it seemed to swim: 


Yet no, it drank: like a funnel, it drank the rain; 
But was boundless, it had no edge, 

Was a veined volume rather, to sieve and strain 
And spread, over the dark 

Filament, ledge 

And grain of the deepening bark, 

A cylindrical river; the tree standing within 

A garment of rain enfolding it like a skin. 


Liquidly inducted. My listening, dazed ear 
Filled with the storm; and the tree’s 
Straining timbers creaking; and the near 
Harsh hiss of rain. Yet 
I could not seize 
The note of the tree’s wet 
Glistering dress: did it make no silken sound 
As it sank, always re-woven, to the ground? 
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blue veins in his wrists and temples. People said that he had 
consumption and wasn’t long for this world. I loved, but 
sometimes despised him. 

His father, Mr Sawyer, was a strange man. Nobody could make 
out what he was doing in our part of the world at all. He was not a 
planter or a doctor or a lawyer or a banker. He didn’t keep a store. 
He wasn’t a schoolmaster or a government official. He wasn’t—that 
was the point—a gentleman. We had several resident romantics who 
had fallen in love with the moon on the Caribees—they were all 
gentlemen and quite unlike Mr Sawyer who hadn’t an ‘h’ in his 
composition. Besides, he detested the moon and everything else 
about the Caribbean and he didn’t mind telling you so. 

He was agent for a small steamship line which in those days 
linked up Venezuela and Trinidad with the smaller islands, but he 
couldn’t make much out of that. He must have a private income, 
people decided, but they never decided why he had chosen to settle 
in a place he didn’t like and to marry a coloured woman. Though 
a decent, respectable, nicely-educated coloured woman, mind you. 

Mrs Sawyer must have been very pretty once but, what with one 
thing and another, that was in days gone by. 

When Mr Sawyer was drunk —this often happened —he used to be 
very rude to her. She never answered him. 

‘Look at the nigger showing off,’ he would say; and she would 
smile as if she knew she ought to see the joke but couldn’t. ‘You 
damned, long-eyed, gloomy half-caste, you don’t smell right,’ he 
would say; and she never answered, not even to whisper ‘You don’t 
smell right to me, either.’ 

The story went that once they had ventured to give a dinner party 
and that when the servant, Mildred, was bringing in coffee, he had 
pulled her hair. ‘Not a wig, you see,’ he bawled. Even then, if you 
can believe it, Mrs Sawyer had laughed and tried to pretend that it 
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M: friend Eddie was a small, thin boy. You could see the 


‘cl 


P? .. all part of the joke, this mysterious, obscure, sacred English 
_ joke. : 
But Mildred told the other servants in the town that her eyes had 

_ gone wicked, like a soucouyant’s eyes, and that afterwards she had 
_ picked up some of the hair he pulled out and put it in an envelope, 
and that Mr Sawyer ought to look out. (Hair is obeah as well as 
‘ hands.) 

_-Of course, Mrs Sawyer had her compensations. They lived in a 

yery pleasant house in Hill Street. The garden was large and they had 
a fine mango tree, which bore prolifically. The fruit was small, 
_ round, very sweet and juicy —a lovely red-and-yellow colour when it 
' was ripe. Perhaps it was one of the compensations, I used to think. 
__ Mr Sawyer built a room on to the back of this house. It was un- 
painted inside and the wood smelt very sweet. Bookshelves lined the 
walls. Every time the Royal Mail steamer came in it brought a 
package for him, and gradually the empty shelves filled. 

Once I went there with Eddie to borrow The Arabian Nights. That 
- was on a Saturday afternoon, one of those hot, still afternoons 
when you felt that everything had gone to sleep, even the water in 
the gutters. But Mrs Sawyer was not asleep. She put her head in at 
the door and looked at us, and I knew that she hated the room and 
hated the books. 

It was Eddie with the pale-blue eyes and straw-coloured hair —the 
living image of his father, though often as silent as his mother— who 
first infected me with doubts about ‘home’, meaning England. He 
would be so quiet when others who had never seen it—none of us 
had ever seen it—were talking about its delights, gesticulating 
freely as we talked—London, the beautiful, rosy-cheeked ladies, 
the theatres, the shops, the fog, the blazing coal fires in winter, the 
exotic food (whitebait eaten to the sound of violins), strawberries 
and cream—the word ‘strawberries’ always spoken with a guttural 
and throaty sound which we imagined to be the proper English 
pronunciation. 

‘I don’t like strawberries,’ Eddie said on one occasion. 

‘You don’t like strawberries?’ 

‘No, and I don’t like daffodils either. Dad’s always going on about 
them. He says they lick the flowers here into a cocked hat and I bet 
that’s a lie.’ 

We were all too shocked to say ‘You don't know a thing about it.’ 
We were so shocked that nobody spoke to him for the rest of the 
day. But I for one admired him. I also was tired of learning and 
reciting poems in praise of daffodils, and my relations with the few 
‘real’ English boys and girls I had met were awkward. I had dis- 
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covered that if I called myself English they would snub me haughtily: © 
‘You're not English; you're a horrid colonial.’ ‘Well, I don’t much 
want to be English,’ I would say. ‘It’s much more fun to be French or 
Spanish or something like that—and, as a matter of fact, lama bit.’ 
Then I was too killingly funny, quite ridiculous. Not only a horrid 
colonial, but also ridiculous. Heads I win, tails you lose—that was 
the English. I had thought about all this, and thought hard, but I 
had never dared to tell anybody what I thought and I realized that 
Eddie had been very bold. 

But he was bold, and stronger than you would think. For one 
thing, he never felt the heat; some coldness in his fair skin resisted 
it. He didn’t burn red or brown, he didn’t freckle much. 

Hot days seemed to make him feel especially energetic. “Now 
we'll run twice round the lawn and then you can pretend you're 
dying of thirst in the desert and that I’m an Arab chieftain bringing 
you water.’ 

‘You must drink slowly,’ he would say, ‘for if you’re very thirsty 
and you drink quickly you die.’ 

So I learnt the voluptuousness of drinking slowly when you are 
very thirsty —small mouthful by small mouthful, until the glass of 
pink, iced coca-cola was empty. 

Just after my twelfth birthday Mr Sawyer died suddenly, and as 
Eddie’s special friend I went to the funeral, wearing a new white 
dress. My straight hair was damped with sugar and water the night 
before and plaited into tight little plaits, so that it should be fluffy 
for the occasion. 

When it was all over everybody said how nice Mrs Sawyer had 
looked, walking like a queen behind the coffin and crying her eye- 
balls out at the right moment, and wasn’t Eddie a funny boy? He 
hadn’t cried at all. 

After this Eddie and I took possession of the room with the books. 
No one else ever entered it, except Mildred to sweep and dust in 
the mornings, and gradually the ghost of Mr Sawyer pulling Mrs 
Sawyer’s hair faded, though this took a little time. The blinds were 
always half-way down and going in out of the sun was like stepping 
into a pool of brown-green water. It was empty except for the book- 
shelves, a desk with a green baize top and a wicker rocking chair. 

‘My room’, Eddie called it. ‘My books,’ he would say, ‘my books.’ 

I don’t know how long this lasted. I don’t know whether it was 
weeks after Mr Sawyer’s death or months after, that I see myself and 
Eddie in the room. But there we are and there, unexpectedly, are 
Mrs Sawyer and Mildred, Mrs Sawyer’s mouth tight, her eyes 
pleased. She is pulling all the books out of the shelves and piling them 
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_ into two heaps. The big, fat glossy ones—the good-looking ones, 
Mildred explains in a whisper—lie in one heap. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, British Flowers, Birds and Beasts, various histories, books 
with maps, Froude’s English in the West Indies and so on—they are 
_ going to be sold. The unimportant books, with paper covers or 
. damaged covers or torn pages, lie in another heap. They are going 
to be burnt—yes, burnt. 
-Mildred’s expression was extraordinary as she said that— half 
hugely delighted, half-shocked, even frightened. And as to Mrs 
_ Sawyer —well, I knew bad temper (I had often seen it), I knew rage, 
- but this was hate. I recognized the difference at once and stared at 
~ her curiously. I edged closer to her so that I could see the titles of the 
books she was handling. 

It was the poetry shelf. Poems, Lord Byron, Poetical Works, 
Milton, and so on. Vlung, vlung, vlung—all thrown into the heap 
that were to be sold. But a book by Christina Rossetti, though also 
bound in leather, went into the heap that was to be burnt, and by a 
flicker in Mrs Sawyer’s eyes I knew that worse than men who wrote 
books were women who wrote books— infinitely worse. Men could 
be mercifully shot; women must be tortured. 

Mrs Sawyer did not seem to notice that we were there, but she was 
breathing free and easy and her hands had got the rhythm of tearing 
and pitching. She looked beautiful, too— beautiful as the sky outside, 
which was a very dark blue, or the mango tree, dark green, or the 
bee-orchid flowering on the mango tree, long sprays of brown and 
gold. 

When Eddie said ‘No,’ she did not even glance at him. 

‘No,’ he said again in a high voice. ‘Not that one. I was reading that 
one.’ 

She laughed and he rushed at her, his eyes starting out of his 
head, shrieking ‘Now I've got to hate you too. Now I hate you too.’ 

He snatched the book out of her hand and gave her a violent push. 
She fell into the rocking-chair. 

Well, I wasn’t going to be left out of all this, so I grabbed a book 
from the condemned pile and dived under Mildred’s outstretched 
arm. 

Then we were both in the garden. We ran along the path, bor- 
dered with crotons. We pelted down the path, though they did not 
follow us and we could hear Mildred laughing —kyah, kyah, kyah, 
kyah. As I ran I put the book I had taken into the loose front of my 
brown holland dress. It felt warm and alive. 

When we got into the street we walked sedately, for we feared 
the black children’s ridicule. I felt very happy, because I had saved 
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this book and it was my book and I would read it from the beginning | 


to the triumphant words ‘The End’. But I was uneasy when I thought 
of Mrs Sawyer. 

‘What will she do?’ I said. 

‘Nothing,’ Eddie said. ‘Not to-me.’ 

He was white as a ghost in his sailor suit, a blue-white even in 
the setting sun, and his father’s sneer was clamped on his face. 

‘But she'll tell your mother all sorts of lies about you,’ he said. 
‘She’s an awful liar. She can’t make up a story to save her life, but 
she makes up lies about people all right.’ 

‘My mother won’t take any notice of her,’ I said. Though I was 
not at all sure. 

‘Why not? Because she’s . . . Because she isn’t white?’ 

Well, I knew the answer to that one. Whenever the subject was 
brought up—people’s relations and whether they had a drop of 
coloured blood or whether they hadn’t—my father would grow 
impatient and interrupt. ‘Who's white?’ he would say. ‘Damned few.’ 

So I said ‘Who’s white? Damned few.’ 

‘You can go to the devil,’ Eddie said. ‘She’s prettier than your 
mother. When she’s asleep her mouth smiles and she has curling 
eyelashes and quantities and quantities and quantities of hair.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said truthfully. ‘She’s prettier than my mother.’ 

It was a red sunset that evening, a huge, sad, frightening sunset. 

‘Look, let’s go back,’ I said. ‘If you’re sure she won’t be vexed 
with you, let’s go back. It'll be dark soon.’ 

At his gate he asked me not to go. ‘Don’t go yet, don’t go yet.’ 

We sat under the mango tree and I was holding his hand when 
he began to cry. Drops fell on my hand like the water from the drip- 
stone in the filter in our yard. Then I began to cry too and when I 
felt my own tears on my hand I thought ‘Now perhaps we're 
married.’ 

“Yes, certainly, now we're married,’ I thought. But I didn’t say 
anything. I didn’t say a thing until I was sure he had stopped. Then 
I asked ‘What’s your book?’ 

‘It's Kim,’ he said. ‘But it got torn. It starts at page twenty now. 
What’s the one you took?’ 

‘I don’t know; it’s too dark to see,’ I said. 

When I got home I rushed into my bedroom and locked the door 
because I knew that this book was the most important thing that 
had ever happened to me and I did not want anybody to be there 
when I looked at it. 


But I was very disappointed, because it was in French and seemed 
dull. Fort Comme La Mort, it was called... 
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(Ode XIII, Book Three) 


Spring of Bandusia, whose crystalline 
Glitter deserves our garlands and best wine, 
Tomorrow a young kid 
Awaits you. Horns half-hid 


And bulging forehead forecast love and war — 
A fine career, but not the one in store: 

The hot goat people’s son 

Must with his crimson one 


Dye your cool vein. No Dog-day in intense 
August can touch the sweet chill you dispense 
To unfenced, wandering flocks 
And the plough-weary ox. 


My verse shall make you too a famous spring, 
Known for the ilex on the echoing 

Rock cavern from whose shade 

Your garrulous streams cascade. 
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Must it be war again ; 

After so long a truce? Venus, be kind, refrain, 

I beg you. The time’s over 

When Cinara was my gracious queen and I her lover. 
Fifty years, pitiless 

Mother of the sweet Loves, weigh hard. You must not press 
This old tough-jointed horse 

To run to your cajoling order round the course. 

Leave me. Go back to where 

The young men call for you with a persuasive prayer. 
To Paulus Maximus’ house 

Pilot your lustrous swans, in proper style carouse, 
And, seeing you desire 

A hot and likely heart, choose his to set on fire. 
Handsome, blue-blooded, young, 

He for his nervous clients wields a ready tongue, 
And knows a hundred arts 

To spread your army’s banners to remotest parts. 

And when some rival, free 

With lavish presents, fails, grateful and jubilant he 
Shall by the Alban lake 

Beneath a cedar roof yourself in marble make. 

Thick incense you'll inhale, 

Dear to your nostrils, there, and music shall regale 
Your ears—concerted lute 

And curly Berecynthian pipe and shepherd’s flute. 
With the sun’s earliest rays 

And latest, boys and girls shall give your godhead praise, 
Flashing their snow-white feet, 

Dancing the Salian dance, treading the triple beat. 
Yet I here take no joy 

In the naive hope of mutual love with woman or boy, 
Or drinking bouts with men, 

Or garlanding my temples with fresh flowers. Why then, 
My Ligurinus, why 

Should the reluctant-flowing tears surprise these dry 
Cheeks, and my fluent tongue 

Stumble in unbecoming silences among 

Syllables? In dreams at night 

I hold you in my arms, or toil behind your flight 
Across the Martian Field, 

Or chase through yielding waves the boy who will not yield. 
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The gods have heard my prayer, Lyce, yes, it’s heard and granted! 
You are old, Lyce. Yet wanting to be wanted 
You frolic shamelessly and drink 
Too much and, drunk, still think 


- 


That you can stir up sleepy Cupid with a shaking 
Serenade. But he’s next door, awake in 
Chia’s soft cheeks, whose youth and lyre 
Know how to rouse desire: 


Relentless god, who never pauses in his flight 
To perch on withered oaks, and, catching sight 
Of your stained teeth and snow-white hair 
And wrinkles, veers elsewhere. 


No purple silk from Cos, no shining precious stone 
Can restore the years to you now that the years have flown 
And Time has stored and locked away 
Stern records of each day. 


Where has the flesh complexion gone, and the beautifully moving 
Body that stole my heart? What’s left of the loving 
Girl I knew who long ago 
Breathed love from head to toe, 


Queen after Cinara, and happy in succession, 
With the famous charming, changeable expression? 
The Fates dealt her an early grave, 
But you they plan to save 


To linger on and on, Lyce, for years and years 
Like an old crow: a target for the jeers 
Of hot young rakes who'll come to gaze 
At the ash of beauty’s blaze. 
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match and put it to a living room curtain and burned his 

house down. As soon as he saw the flames snap high and sear 
the walls and ceiling, he ran out of the house, frightened. He ran down 
the street to a vacant lot and hid in the high grass there and listened 
as the fire trucks screamed past him to come to a noisy stop a short 
distance from him, and listened to the sounds of excited people. He 
heard his mother make some terrible sounds which rose high above 
the rest of the din and he wondered about them and wept. He 
remained in the grass until it was dark and the fire trucks had gone 
away. When heat last left the lot and returned to his house, he found 
that its ruins were guarded by a man in a dark uniform. A large side 
of the house loomed grim in the night, all that was left of the house 
which had stood there for as long as he could remember. The rest 
lay in a black jambles and a dank acid odour filled the air. 

‘Where is my mother?’ he asked the man in uniform and the man 
became animated and hurried to a nearby house to make a telephone 
call. 

Soon Richard’s father came in a car and he greeted Richard with 
wonderful warmth, then drove him to an apartment building. There 
were only three rooms to the apartment and in one of them his 
mother was sleeping. 

‘Be quiet,’ said his father, who had not talked to Richard all the 
way home. ‘Your mother needs to sleep now.’ 

And then his father had taken him to a table in a small kitchen 
and given him warm milk and talked to him very seriously. ‘Your 
sister is dead,’ he told Richard. ‘The house burned down and your 
sister was killed. But I’m very glad that you’re safe. We were afraid 
you were hurt too. Where were you?’ 

‘I ran away,’ Richard said dazedly, staring at the milk without 
touching the glass. 

‘Of course you did,’ his father said with such a deep pitying emo- 
tion that Richard couldn’t understand it. 

It wasn't long after the fire that Richard began to grow moody. It 
was understandable to his parents that he had developed a dread of 
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fire and kept his distance even from the fireplace in their new home, 
but the profundity of his long morose silences bewildered them. 
He stayed to himself and it became impossible to get him to play 
aes children. His eyes grew sullen and, except for that, rather 
vapid. 

_ Richard took to collecting butterflies and moths when he was 
‘seven and he gave all of his free time to his collection, mastering the 
art of mounting and keeping a complete file on all the species he 
‘captured and sent away for. When he was ten, to his parents’ 
amazement, it proved that Richard had the largest collection of 
‘butterflies and moths in the city. His morose little face appeared in 
newspapers but his fame was brief, for neither newspapermen nor 
the butterfly specialist from the university could communicate 
properly with Richard. For that matter, his interest in butterflies 
departed as swiftly as it had attacked him only a few months after 
he had been interviewed and photographed. One late afternoon 
ichard took every one of his butterfly boards and his complete 
card file into the back yard and built a huge bonfire with them and 
then he ran away from the flames. 

‘Why can you have burnt your butterflies, Richard?’ asked his 
mother in annoyance. ‘Didn’t you want them any more?’ 

‘I suppose so,’ Richard had replied simply and he added only, ‘Any- 
how, they’re gone.’ 

Richard’s next interest seemed the product of his insularity. His 
broad reading took him into certain byways of religion and the 
subject of religion began to fascinate him. When he was twelve he 
took to reading St Augustine and Aquinas, then Laotse, Confucius, 
Mencius, Suzuki, Hindu tomes by endless Krishnans, and numerous 
socio-archaeological papers. For his birthday, because Richard had 
seen them in a store and asked for them, his mother bought him the 
Zend Avesta anda little image of the Indian god, Acala. And one day, 
on her own, his mother came home with a present entitled The Book 
of the Dead, which she suspected Richard would enjoy. He was 
enormously happy with her gift and smiled, then went to his room 
to read. 

At dinner one night, when he was fourteen, Richard announced, 
‘There is only one god.’ 

‘Did you think there were two?’ grinned his father. 

‘You don’t understand,’ Richard said gloomily. 

Through quiet laughter his mother said, ‘Don’t speak to your 
father like that, Richard.’ 

Richard seldom spoke anyhow and he didn’t speak to his parents 
about religion again. 
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His interest in the formal study of religion waned when he was > 
sixteen and he substituted for it an interest in Asian affairs. Although 
he still didn’t speak to anyone, he grew fond of saying, ‘The future — 
lies in Asia,’ when the opportunity arose, and when he graduated . 
from high school his parents sent him to New York to give him a_ 
foundation, they said, for his life in Asian studies. aoe 

Richard was a solitary student in New York and acquired, in his 
remoteness, a thorough if bookish knowledge of Asian lore, litera- 
ture, life, politics and history. He was awarded a fellowship to con- 
tinue his studies in Tokyo and he packed up his clothes, the biwa 
upon which he had been practising, and his image of Acala, and 
left to spend a week at home before leaving the country. 

The week at home was not comfortable. His mother, who had 
seen little of him for four years, appeared worried about his sailing 
off by himself for an Orient which, she herself having slight know- 
ledge of it, had to be distrusted. She seemed to work to grow close to 
her son in the few days he spent at home, talking to him about some 
of the more pleasant moments of his childhood and then trying to 
talk to him about those things in which he alone was interested. 

‘Do you still have The Book of the Dead?’ she asked him and, 
laughing, she added, ‘I was nervous about buying a book with a title 
like that, but I knew you'd like it.’ 

‘Yes,’ he lied to shorten the conversation, ‘I still have it.’ He was 
no longer able to relax in the presence of his parents and found it 
difficult to keep up a conversation with his mother or father, no 
matter the subject. As for The Book of the Dead, it along with his 
other books on religion had been incarcerated in a furnace in the 
basement of the building in which he had lived in New York. He 
had dusted each of the books carefully and carried them all to the 
basement and, trembling at having to open the big furnace, given 
them up to the flames. Then he sped from the dark basement and 
returned to his room and cried. 

Richard left America with his clothes, his biwa and his image of 
Acala and, on the freighter which took him to Japan, he plucked at 
the biwa, trying to make the sounds he wrought resemble an ancient 
Japanese tune he had once heard. During his second week at sea he 
brought the curious melody out of the instrument and suddenly 
wanted to force the biwa to remain at just that moment in its history 
when it had given him pleasure. He stole from his cabin late that 
night and crept out into a gusty North Pacific wind and dropped the 
biwa into the water. It was so dark that he didn’t see it hit the water 
and the noisy rush of the ocean kept him from hearing it. It was as 
though the biwa had been eaten up by the wind. 
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_ In Tokyo Richard took up a life similar to that which he had lived 
in New York, except that he had replaced his biwa with a friend. An 
American student named Charlotte Adams had refused to take 
notice of his evident aversion to people and had at last succeeded in 
getting him to talk to her. He had nothing much to say to her but that 
he said anything seemed to please her and he accompanied her on 
‘some of her unusually searching tours of Tokyo. In Charlotte, 
Richard saw a frankness and a zest for doing things which, after a 
fashion, he envied. In time, he grew to depend upon her occasional 
company and she at length was able to encourage him to participate 
in more social activity. She convinced him that he ought to be a 
member of some of the small tea-drinking parties she held at 
her rooms and in the end he complied with her wishes, although 
it was only rarely that he added anything to the random conver- 
sations. 

_ At one such gathering Charlotte announced, ‘I was at Ryusenji 
today. Have you ever been to Ryusenji? No one had. ‘Well, it’s at 
Fudomae and there was a tan young man, quite naked, taking a 
shower in the pool. I was thoroughly startled.’ 

Richard thought it a more promising remark than any made during 
the last conversation, but Charlotte’s manner during the gatherings 
was more flippant and superficial than when she was alone with him 
and he was sure her remark would lead to nothing much better than 
the pointless words which had preceded it. Three of the four persons 
present, all foreign students in Tokyo, had been playing a game of 
judging popular Japanese foods by the In and Out system, an equa- 
tion in which Zen philosophy was used as the modifier. Soba, udon 
and tea were In because they could be taken noisily. Sushi was Out 
because it was pretentious. Sashimi was In, Samuel Burns had sug- 
gested, because it was too far Out to stay Out, even if it was a little 
pretentious. Richard had kept his eyes down throughout the game, 
the very sound of the chatter nearly painful to his ears. 

‘He wasn’t the least bit disturbed by my watching him,’ said 
Charlotte. 

‘Did you watch him? asked a red-haired girl named Ceecee 
Witter. ‘I shouldn’t have been able to do that.’ 

‘Well I was able to do it,’ Charlotte said with no sign of irritation. 
‘For a minute, anyhow. I’m surprised no one has been there. I’ve 
been there a number of times. Sam, I thought you knew everything 
about Tokyo. You've never been to Ryusenji?’ 

‘ve heard about it,’ Samuel Burns said. ‘There’s a little place there 
called Lovers Mound, dedicated to Gompachi and Komurasaki.’ 

‘Yes, a little parkish place,’ Charlotte said, and concluded, “Any- 
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how, it’s all very nice. And the man who brought sweet potatoes into: 
Kanto is buried there, next to a beautiful seated statue of Fudo. Oh, | 
that’s what I meant to tell you. This is the interesting part, Richard,’ 
she had a bothersome habit of trying to pull him into the talking. 
‘There was that fellow out there in the bitter cold—’ ] 

‘My God, it was cold today,’ said Samuel Burns. “Twenty-two or" 
twenty-three.’ 

‘And the water would be still colder,’ Ceecee seemed to shiver at 
the thought of it. 

‘And your golden god,’ said Samuel Burns, ‘probably went right 
home and poured himself into a boiling bath. It would kill one of us.’ 

‘But the point is,’ Charlotte said, ‘there he was, freezing naked in 
a little stream of water at Ryusenji, all in worship of Fudo, the god 
of fire.’ 

Richard’s dark eyes came up and seemed for the tiniest moment 
to reflect sharp light. It was true; Fudo, the god of wisdom, was also 
thought of as the Japanese version of Acala. The conversation went 
on but Richard stopped listening. He found himself trying to 
remember something but he couldn’t decide even the nature of what 
it was he worked to recall. He had almost given up when he realized 
that the dropping of his biwa into the icy jowls of the black Pacific 
was the memory for which he had been searching. Perhaps he sensed 
some connection between the incident on the freighter and the 
ascetic at Ryusenji, he was unable to put it together. 

That night, after leaving Charlotte’s apartment, Richard walked 
about for a time before returning to his room. When he at last did 
go to his room, he couldn’t sleep and instead paced up and down 
before his little image of Acala, thinking first of Charlotte’s tale of the 
man at Ryusenji, then of his biwa and the invisible Pacific waters. 
And the next morning, not sure of why he went, he took the train 
to Fudomae and walked to Ryusenji. 

He was surprised by the sharp sensation he experienced as he 
approached the pool which Charlotte had mentioned. He went 
through a gate to stand at the edge of the water and gazed at the two 
thin falls which dropped from large spiggots high at the back of the 
pool. On the hillside above was caged what might have been an 
incarnation of Fudo, or perhaps a demon. The strange creature, 
housed in wire, made him shudder. The sensation he so overwhelm- 
ingly realized was one which told him he had been there before but 
he knew he had not, and could not recall any place he had visited 
to be likened to the limpid green water or the little fountain-falls 
or the green demon imprisoned beyond his reach. 

He left the pool and climbed the steep stone stairs to the temple 
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and the sense of familiarity with the place would not leave him. Into 
a little well before the temple he dropped a hundred-yen coin and 
then he had an urge to sound the bell before the temple, to take hold 
of the rope and crash it against the circle of bronze; but the spirit he 
wished to call out would not, he knew, come in the person of the 
temple priest. Instead, he walked around the temple and mounted 
Still another flight of stairs and stood before the seated Fudo at their 
head. The black Fudo seemed to stare rigidly back at him and 
Richard’s eyes were caught by the Fudo’s in fascination, and then 
Richard was shocked as, all at once, flames shot out from the sharp 
features of Fudo’s face and there was a terrible metallic scraping 
sound, as if the large statue were about to burst from some pressure 
within it. Then the flames were gone, the stillness fell upon the 
severe black face and Richard began to tremble violently. Suddenly 
he emptied his pockets of all his coins and dropped them into the 
box before the seated Fudo and hurried back down both stairways 
and away from the temple, never looking back. He walked all the 
miles back to his room. 

He seemed to have picked up a virus that day, because the next 
morning he had a small cough and felt a bit hot. He stayed home, 
reading and refusing to think about his frightening experience at 
Ryusenji. But the process of refusing to think about it was an active 
reminder in itself and he couldn’t rid himself of a consciousness of 
it throughout the day. The cold lingered, making sleep difficult 
that night, and he remained in bed still the next morning, now unable 
to keep from thinking about the inexplicable sight of burning metal, 
the wretched sound, the unbearable feeling of having been to a 
remote Tokyo temple at some earlier time in his life. All of the 
elements of the experience were impossibleand yet thereality ofthem 
was heavy upon him and he resolved never again to visit the temple 
at Fudomae. 

When he left his bed that morning, he glanced at his small image 
of Acala and immediately decided to get rid of it. Looking at it 
reminded him of the great Fudo and he wanted no part of the 
memory. He got dressed, took the Acala and wrapped it carefully 
in brown paper and only then stopped to think of how to lose it. He 
might throw it into a nearby canal or merely toss it into the trash- 
box at the street. The idea of disposing of it in so haphazard a way 
worried him, as if the image might be angered at any humiliation 
imposed upon it. As he stood uncertain, the image in his hands, it 
seemed that the paper began to warm his flesh and then the parcel 
quickly became so hot that his fingers were burned and he dropped 
the image to the floor. He started to pick it up but became afraid 
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and instead let it lay there. He gazed at it in a kind of terror. q 

Rather than go out, Richard went back to bed. Although he 
remained in bed all morning, his virus grew worse and when Char- 
lotte Adams came to see him, she found him in bed, mumbling in 
his sleep. She called a doctor, who said that Richard had a flu but that 
it was nothing to be alarmed about, and he left some pills in a tiny 
bottle and went away. The doctor gone, Charlotte sent for soup and 
cleaned up the apartment, unwrapping the Acala she had found on 
the floor and asking Richard if he had meant to sell it. 

‘Yes,’ he lied. 

‘Are you down on money?’ she asked with what seemed sincere 
concern. 

He shrugged, sitting up in bed and eating slowly from the soup 
she had given him. ‘Listen, don’t bother about me. I’m all right.’ His 
words were sullen and yet he was glad she was there and hoped she : 
might stay. 

‘But don’t sell your beloved Acala.’ She set it gently on the bureau | 
across from his bed. ‘If you need money, good lord, say so. You do } 
have friends, Richard.’ 

Before she left she assured him she would return the next after- - 
noon, told him to stay in bed and asked him to promise that he: 
wouldn’t ever sell his Acala. He assented to all that she asked, aware : 
of the abruptly strong need of her friendship, wishing that she 
wouldn’t leave his room but unable to ask her to remain. When she 
did leave, a feeling of complete aloneness overpowered him, and he 
put his eyes upon the Acala across the room, as if seeking in its cold 
graven face some evidence of companionship. 

Soon he found himself staring for long minutes at the Acala, 
looking away from it only to stare at it again. Sometimes it seemed 
to move, he was sure he saw it wiggle and once he believed it had 
grinned hideously. He began to suspect that it might contain the 
spirit of the black Fudo at Ryusenji, that the spirit watched him 
through the Acala, that the Acala was alive but no friendly com- 
panion. When darkness at last filled the room he was relieved and 
pulled his covers over his head. After a long while of being unable 
to sleep he felt weak against tears crowding into his throat and he 
softly cried himself to sleep. 

The Acala was there to greet his eyes in the morning. He studied it 
for some while and became convinced it was not sitting where it had 
been when he last saw it. It had moved, he thought, five or six inches 
to the left. There seemed no doubt but that it contained the spirit of 


life, that it watched him, even that it demanded of him, though he 
couldn’t tell what. 
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_ He left his bed, dressed and, without taking breakfast, went out to 
catch a train to Fudomae. 

In the chill morning light, the silent pool seemed to possess a 
beauty he hadn’t seen the first time he had been there. Again, he felt 
that the sight of it belonged to his past, it was a place with which he 
was intimate, and he felt no embarrassment or discomfort in taking 
Off his clothes at the pool’s edge. Naked, he stepped into the frigid 
water and walked through it to stand beneath one of the little falls 
of water. He stood motionless, facing the wall, his head down, and 
the water chilled him until he was shaking and until the shaking 
began to hurt. His mind contained no thoughts and he didn’t know 
how long he stood there. Without thinking about it he turned from 
the wall and walked back through the green water, noticing that an 
old man and a little boy watched him from beyond the fence, their 
faces both unbelieving and empty. He felt no concern about their 
ence. Shaking, he pulled his clothes on to his wet body and, still 
haking, he left the grounds. He felt an unaccountable guilt at not 
having mounted the stairs to face the black Fudo but was too 
frightened of its power to produce fire to approach it. 

He arrived home feeling sick at his stomach and still shivering and 
he vomited before going back to bed. It seemed only minutes later 
that Charlotte Adams came. He no longer had a wish to see her and 
closed his eyes and shook beneath the covers and the next thing he 
realized was that the doctor was beside the bed, leaning over him. 

‘ll have a nurse brought in,’ the doctor was saying to Charlotte 
Adams. ‘But I don’t understand it all. I don’t see how a simple cold 
could have progressed this far. In a single day,’ he scratched his head 
and looked blurred to Richard, who closed his eyes again. ‘He 
shouldn’t be allowed to get up at all, not for anything,’ the voice was 
more distant now. ‘He'll be all right of course, but he’s got to stay 
warm. I can’t be responsible if he doesn’t co-operate.’ Richard heard 
scratching sounds and then a strange roaring sound way in the dis- 
tance and he imagined that the great black Fudo walked down the 
stone stairs at Ryusenji, walked to the green pool beneath the temple, 
and there he stood and laughed. The doctor was still talking and his 
efficient chatter was like the game which had been played at Char- 
lotte’s apartment recently, useless, pointless, pitifully unaware of 
the real world, except that now Richard was not disgusted with the 
chatter; it amused him. ‘Will you stay until the nurse arrives?’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Charlotte. 

‘All right then. Just keep him under the covers and I'll be back 
tonight. Now don’t worry, don’t worry. Your friend will be all right 
in a day or two.’ 
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That seemed to Richard an odd thing to say. Why, he thought, rm 
all right now. The heat surging through his brain began to nourish | 
other parts of his body and he saw flames and was not afraid of them. — 
Soon he fell asleep. | 

He wasn’t sure what time it was when he woke up. It was day- - 
light. He had a vague memory of drinking something peculiar, he had 
no idea what, and he had a bad taste in his mouth. His stomach still 
felt sick and his head was hot. When he opened his eyes he saw a 
woman he didn’t know just as she was leaving the room. The Acala 
on the bureau across from him was smirking, as if in amusement 
with the woman, and Richard chuckled and slowly sat up. Sitting up 
was more difficult that he had expected and his brain felt fuzzy. 

When the woman came back into the room Richard was nearly 
dressed and she tried to force him back on to the bed, speaking 
Japanese with intense excitement. Richard fought her weakly and 
at last had to bring up all his strength to heave her away from him. 
He continued to dress himself and the woman ran out, probably, 
Richard thought, to telephone for help. She would telephone Char- 
lotte Adams or perhaps his mother, he wasn’t sure what would be 
the proper thing for her to do because he wasn’t sure who she was. 

He left the room feeling ill and hot and every few seconds, going 
down the stairs, he had to stop for the faint sickness swimming in 
his head. The air outside was cold and it helped his head to become 
more clear and he stumbled up the street towards the train station. 

He was just aware, in the train, that people didn’t stand close to 
him, even though it seemed crowded. He hung somewhat limply to 
a hand strap and for the first time began to hear the strange noise of 
his breathing. It was more a cackle than a wheeze and he was cough- 
ing every minute or so. It didn’t seem to matter. He even had a kind 
of elation at feeling so irresponsibly sick. 

When he left the train at Fudomae he entered a wrong street and 
got lost, scuffing along many narrow streets he couldn’t recognize 
for thirty minutes or so before he chanced upon an entrance to 
Ryusenji. For some reason the morning air seemed to be growing less 
and less pure, it seemed to be getting dimmer rather than lighter, 
but he found his way to the gate which led into the green pool and 
he slowly and unsurely began to pull off his clothes, dropping them 
to the pavement. 

The green water came not quite up to his knees and he got him- 
self through the water until one of the spiggots was just over his 
head and as he stood in it, he began to realize that the falling water 


was growing warm, then hot and hotter until at last he felt it burn 
into his flesh. 
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INSTANCE OF DEATH 


Instances, images of death close in with age: 

One has me now, a cold finger and thumb 

On my neck-veins. They gave me a spade. 

‘A baby was trapped about here. In you go chum.’ 


It was once a house. It’s now a stinking heap, 
Wet, with smoke-curls rising across light 
From torches. Men like myself who seem 
Numb like myself begin to dig. “Not quite 


My idea of gardening.’ ‘Mine neither.’ Police 

Hold back one who started digging with his hands. 
‘The father. Spades clash against blackness. At least 
It’s night-time. I hope it won't be me who lands 


The bundle. But it is. I’m down to a layer 

Still hot. And there it is glowing like a fruit, 

A small orange. I don’t seem to care 

About the bones—only this reddish and minute 


Dead child’s head. ‘I think I’ve found— 

I’ve found something.’ A scream and a cry. 
That’s the mother. A fireman cools it down. 
‘Thanks chum.’ I don’t bother to say goodbye. 
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LETTER FROM HOME 


‘We're having a minor heat-wave,’ Mum writes, 
And off goes memory like dog after stick. 

My city doing a Casablanca—the past is dropped 
At my feet. Bikes, open shirts, nights 

For barbecues, for bathing at dawn. Homesick? 

It’s winter here—and a pretty bloody one. Or adopt 
A hypocrisy common to complacent exiles? Freeze 
And dream of home and order another bitter, please. 


Well, what about the lot? The beer, cold, and home-ache. 
Can all be held without a guilty, rather dirty, lie? 

Memory saccharines a mainly happy past, 

Opposing fog with clearness, winter with Lake 

Wanaka in summer. It reduces action to a sigh, 

A choice between weathers. Where one is happy is the last 
Thing that matters. When will you come home, my son? 
When indeed, mother . .. when I am ready and done? 
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The Living Dead—IX 
Sherwood Anderson’s Epiphanies 


generation —he was born in 1876—who left his mark on the 
style and vision of the generation that followed. Hemingway, 
Faulkner, Wolfe, Steinbeck, Caldwell, Saroyan, Henry Miller . . . 
ch of these owes him an unmistakable debt, and their names might 
tand for dozens of others. Thus, Hemingway was regarded as his 
isciple in 1920, when both men were living on the Near North Side 
Chicago. Faulkner says of himself that he had written very little, 
‘poems and just amateur things’, before meeting Anderson in 1925 
and becoming, for a time, his inseparable companion. Looking at 
Anderson he thought to himself, ‘Being a writer must be a wonderful 
life’. He set to work on his first novel, Soldier’s Pay, for which 
Anderson found a publisher after the two had ceased to be close 
friends. 

Thomas Wolfe proclaimed in 1936 that Anderson was ‘the only 
man in America who ever taught me anything’; but they quarrelled 
a year later, and Wolfe shouted to him at a party that Anderson 
had shot his bolt, that he was done as a writer. All the disciples left 
him sooner or later, so that his influence was chiefly on their early 
work, but still it was decisive. With Walt Whitman he might have 
said: 

lam the teacher of athletes, 

He that by me spreads a wider breast than my own proves the 

width of my own, 

He most honours my style who learns under it to destroy the 

teacher. 
What Anderson did for younger writers was to open vistas by find- 
ing new depths or breadths of feeling in everyday American life. 
Again with Whitman he might have boasted that he led each of 
them to a knoll, from which he pointed to ‘landscapes of continents, 
and a plain public road’. He gave them each a moment of vision, and 
then the younger writer trudged off towards his separate destiny, 
often without looking back. Rereading Anderson’s work after many 
years, one is happy to find that its moments of vision are as fresh 
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and moving as ever. They are what James Joyce called ‘epiphani if 
that is, they are moments at which a character, a landscape, or a 
personal relation stands forth in its essential nature or ‘whatness’, , 
with its past and future revealed as if by a flash of lightning. For » 
Anderson each of the moments was a story in itself. The problem > 
he almost never solved was how to link one moment with another ° 


in a pattern of causality, or how to indicate the passage of time. 


In his personal life there must have been many such moments, and 
there was one in particular that has become an American legend. 
After serving as a volunteer in the Spanish-American war, after sup- _ 
plementing his one year in high school with a much later year at 
Wittenberg Academy, and after becoming a locally famous copy- 
writer in a Chicago advertising agency, Anderson had launched into 
business for himself; by the age of thirty-six he had been for some 
years the chief owner and general manager of a paint factory in 
Elyria, Ohio. The factory had prospered for a time, chiefly because 
of Anderson’s talent for writing persuasive circulars, and he some- 
times had visions of becoming a paint baron or a duke of industry. — 
He had other visions, too, of being sentenced to serve out his life as a 
businessman. At the time he was already writing novels—in fact he 
had four of them under way—and he began to feel that his adver- 
tising circulars were insulting to the dignity of words. 

‘The impression got abroad—I perhaps encouraged it.’ Anderson | 
says, ‘—that I was overworking, was on the point of a nervous 
breakdown.” He wondered whether he mightn’t take advantage of 
the impression. If his neighbours thought he was a little insane, per- 
haps they would forgive him for deserting the business in which 
they had invested their money. Then came the moment to which 
he would always return in his memoirs and in his fiction. He was 
dictating a letter: ‘The goods about which you have inquired are the 
best of their kind in the—’ when suddenly he stopped without com- 
pleting the phrase. He looked at his secretary for a long time, and 
she looked at him until they both grew pale. Then he said with the 
American laugh that covers all sorts of meanings, ‘I have been 
wading in a long river and my feet are wet.’ He went out of the 
office for the last time and started walking eastward toward Cleve- 
land along a railroad track. ‘There were,’ he says, ‘five or six dollars 
in my pocket.’ 

So far I have been paraphrasing Anderson’s account—or two of 
his many accounts, for he kept changing them—of an incident that 
his biographers have reconstructed from other sources. Those others 
give a different picture of what happened at the paint factory on 
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November 27, 1912. Anderson had been struggling under an accumu- 
ation of marital, artistic and business worries. Instead of pretending 
to be a little crazy so that investors could forgive him for losing 
their money, he was actually—so the medical records show — on the 
brink of nervous collapse. Instead of making a conscious decision to 
abandon his wife, his three children and his business career, he 
acted as if in a trance. There was truly a decision, but it was made by 
something deeper than his conscious will; one feels that his whole 
being, psyche and soma together, was rejecting the life of a harried 
businessman. He had no plans, however, for leading a different life. 
After four days of aimless wandering, he was recognized in Cleve- 
and and taken to a hospital, where he was found to be suffering 
rom exhaustion and aphasia. 
~ Much later, in telling the story time after time, Anderson forgot 
r concealed the painful details of his flight and presented it asa 
pattern of conduct for others to follow. What we need in America, 
e liked to say, is a new class of individuals who, ‘at any physical 
cost to themselves and others’— Anderson must have been thinking 
of his first wife—will ‘agree to quit working, to loaf, to refuse to be 
hurried or try to get on in the world’. In the next generation there 
would be hundreds of young men, readers of Anderson, who re- 
jected the dream of financial success and tried to live as artists and 
individuals. For them Anderson’s flight from the paint factory 
became a heroic exploit, as memorable as the choice made by 
Ibsen’s Nora when she walked out of her doll’s house and slammed 
the door. For Anderson himself when writing his memoirs, it was 
the central moment of his career. 

Yet the real effect of the moment on his personal life was less 
drastic or immediate than one would guess from the compulsive 
fashion in which he kept writing about it. His flight stopped short 
in Cleveland. After being released from the hospital, he went back to 
Elyria, wound up his business affairs, then took the train for 
Chicago, where he talked himself into a job with the same advertis- 
ing agency that had employed him before he went into business for 
himself. As soon as he had the job, he sent for his wife and children. 
He continued to write persuasive circulars— corrupting the lan- 
guage, as he said—and worked on his novels and stories chiefly at 
night, as he had done while running a factory. It would be nearly two 
years before he separated from his first wife. It would be ten years 
before he left the advertising business to support himself entirely by 
writing, and then the change would result from gradual process of 
getting published and finding readers, instead of being the sequel 
to a moment of truth. 
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These moments at the centre of Anderson’s often marvellous } 
stories were moments, in general, without a sequel; they existed | 
separately and timelessly. That explains why none of his seven — 
published novels was a unified work and why, with a single excep- - 
tion, he never even wrote a book in the strict sense of the word. A _ 
book should have a structure and a development, whereas for Ander- 
son there was chiefly the flash of lightning that revealed a life with- 
out changing it. 


The single exception, of course, is Winesburg, Ohio, and that became 
a true book for several reasons: because it was conceived as a whole, 
because Anderson had found a subject that released his buried 
emotions, and because most of it was written in what was almost 
the same burst of inspiration, so that it gathered force as it went 
along. It was started in the late autumn of 1915, when he was living 
alone in a rooming house at 735 Cass Street, on the Near North Side 
of Chicago, and working as always at the Critchfield Agency. Earlier 
that year he had read two books that set his mind to working. One 
was Spoon River Anthology, by Edgar Lee Masters, which may have — 
suggested the notion of writing about the secret natures of people in 
another Midwestern town. The other was Gertrude Stein’s Three 
Lives, which pointed the way toward a simpler style, closer to the 
rhythms of American speech, than that of Anderson’s first novels, 
Windy McPherson’s Son and Marching Men. 

Then came another of his incandescent moments, one that he 
called ‘the most absorbingly interesting and exciting moment in 
any writer’s life .. . the moment when he, for the first time, knows 
that he is a real writer’. Twenty years later he described the ex- 
perience in a letter, probably changing the facts, as he had a weak- 
ness for doing, but remembering how he felt: 

*...I walked along a city street in the snow. I was working at 

work I hated. Already I had written several long novels. They 

were not really mine. I was ill, discouraged, broke. I was living 
in a cheap rooming house. I remember that I went upstairs and 
into the room. It was very shabby. I had no relative in the city 
and few enough friends. I remember how cold the room was. 

On that afternoon I had heard that I was to lose my job. 

‘. . . There was some paper on a small kitchen table I had 
brought up into the room. I turned on a light and began to write. 

I wrote, without looking up—I never changed a word of it after- 

wards —a story called “Hands”. It was and is a very beautiful story. 

‘I wrote the story and then got up from the table at which I 
had been sitting, I do not know how long, and went down into the 
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city street, I thought that the snow had suddenly made the city 
very beautiful. . . . It must have been several hours before I got 
_ the courage to return to my room and read my own story. 
‘It was all right. It was sound. It was real. I went to sit by my 

desk. A great many others have had such moments. I wonder what 
_ they did. For the moment I thought the world very wonderful, 
» and I thought also that there was a great deal of wonder in me.’ 
‘Hands’ is still sound and real; as Henry James said of The Scarlet 
Letter, ‘it has about it that charm, very hard to express, which we 
Gnd in an artist’s work the first time he has touched his highest 
ark. It was, however, the second of the Winesburg stories to be 
itten, since the first was ‘The Book of the Grotesque’, which 
erves as a general prologue. ‘Paper Pills’ was the third, and the 
thers followed in roughly the same order in which they appeat 

the published book. All the stories were written rapidly, with 
ittle need for revision, each of them being, as Anderson said, ‘an 
ea grasped whole as one would pick an apple in an orchard’. He 
as dealing with the material that was both fresh and familiar. The 
own of Winesburg was based on his memories of Clyde, Ohio, 
here he had spent most of his boyhood and where his mother had 
jed at the same age as the hero’s mother. The hero, George Willard, 
was the author in his late adolescence, and the other characters 
were either remembered from Clyde or else, in many Cases, sug- 
gested by faces glimpsed in the Chicago streets. Each face revealed 
4 moment, a mood, or a secret that lay deep in Anderson’s life and 
for which he was finding the right words at last. 

As the book went forward, more and more of the faces—as well 
as more streets, buildings, trades, and landscapes— were carried 
from one story to another, with the result that Winesburg itself 
acquired a physical and corporate life. Counting the four parts of 
‘Godliness’, each complete in itself, there would be twenty-five 
stories or chapters in all. None of them taken separately —not even 
‘Hands’ or ‘The Untold Lie’ —is as effective as the best of Anderson’s 
later work, but each of them contributes to all the others, as the 
stories in later volumes are not expected to do. There was a delay 
of some months before the last three chapters — ‘Death’, ‘Sophistica- 
tion’, and Departure’— were written with the obvious intention of 
rounding out the book. In the first of these George Willard is released 
from Winesburg by the death of his mother; then, in ‘Sophistica- 
tion’, he learns how it feels to be a grown man, then finally he leaves 
for the city on the early-morning train, and everything recedes as 
into a framed picture. “When he aroused himself and looked out 
of a car window,’ Anderson says, ‘the town of Winesburg had dis- 
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appeared and his life there had become but a background on which» 
to paint the dreams of his manhood.’ 

In structure the book lies midway between the novel proper and | 
the mere collection of stories. Like several famous books by more | 
recent authors, all early readers of Anderson —like Faulkner's The 
Unvanquished and Go Down, Moses, like Steinbeck’s Tortilla Flat i 
and The Pastures of Heaven, like Caldwell’s Georgia Boy—it is a 
cycle of stories with several unifying elements, including a single | 
background, a prevailing tone, and a central character. The best | 
of the cycles also have an underlying plot that is advanced or some-_ 
how enriched by each of the stories. In Winesburg this plot or fable, 
though hard to recognize, is unmistakably present, and I think it 
might be summarized as follows: 

George Willard is growing up in a friendly town full of solitary 
persons; the author calls them ‘grotesques’. Their lives have been 
distorted not, as Anderson tells us in his prologue, by their each 
having seized upon a single truth, but rather by their inability to 
express themselves. Since they cannot truly communicate with 
others, they have all become emotional cripples. Most of the grotes- 
ques are attracted one by one to George Willard; they feel that he 
might be able to help them. In those moments of truth that Anderson 
loved to record, they try to explain themselves to George, believing 
that he alone in Winesburg has an instinct for finding the right 
words and using them honestly. They urge him to preserve and > 
develop his gift. ‘You must not become a mere peddler of words,’ 
Kate Swift the teacher insists, taking hold of his shoulders. ‘The 
thing to learn is to know what people are thinking about, not what 
they say.’ Dr Parcival tells him, ‘If something happens perhaps you 
will be able to write the book I may never get written.’ All the gro- 
tesques hope that George Willard will some day speak what is in 
their hearts and thus re-establish their connection with mankind. 
George is too young to understand them at the time, but the book 
ends with what seems to be the promise that, after leaving Wines- 
burg, he will become the voice of inarticulate men and women in all 
the forgotten towns. 

If the promise is truly implied, and if Anderson felt that he was 
keeping it when writing ‘Hands’ and the stories that followed, then 
Winesburg, Ohio is far from the pessimistic or destructive or mor- 
bidly sexual work it was once attacked for being. Instead it is a 
work of love, an attempt to break down the walls that divide one 
person from another. It is also, in its own fashion, a celebration of 
small-town life in the lost days of good will and innocence. 
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~ Some student I look after from this desk, 


because of words I write down here, 

grasps apparatus he had never known 

or, weeks from home, speaking a foreigner’s English, 
English turf above a buried town. 


He finds, but these words steer. 


‘I flip back through the file, their photographs 


talk out; a humorous Roman glance; 
a German’s, cunning spectacles, square head; 


an Arab’s passionate lip; and in a flash of 


liking I stretch a point, cut back my dead 
official cant. And chance 


To look up from the page : one slow doom-burden, 
storm vapours with torn fringes rolled 

on Polar missions dark as they, the dour 

rain ruled in slants on all things, start hard questions 
on the humane, the human and on Power, 

human to ask, but cold. 
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Poem 


900! 


Why then there’s 
nothing. 

A family of swans 

on the river Dart, 

a field being ploughed, 
ever and silent the hills, 
and in my heart 

no, there’s nothing. 


Why then there’s 
nothing. 

The wild wild flowers 
shivering in the world, 
outside my ears 

the flapping of wings, 
and within 

no, there’s nothing. 


Why then there’s 
nothing. 

The laughter of a bird 
high from the world, 
someone to love 

for the moment in time, 
and in my heart there’s 
no, there’s nothing. 
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LEO —$_$$— 


Sir, 

It would be difficult to disagree with Mr Corke’s general principles 
as expressed in ‘Is Metre a Dirty Word?’ (April). When he comes to 
definite analysis, therefore, it is a pity that he shows such startling 
insensitivity to the English language. 

He claims that much verse seems ‘to break down precisely over 
this matter of metre’, but in his example shows only his own failing. 
He quotes ‘On a patrician evening in Ireland’ rightly saying that 
from a metrical viewpoint the first line of a poem is ‘all important’. 
He then scans it wrongly. It was difficult at first to see how he found 
four stresses in the line— (an italicized capital O does not strike the 
eye). He mistakenly stresses ‘On’, perhaps because he does not 
realize that today in most people’s speech the central ‘e’ of evening 
is almost completely elided. This should make clear that the stresses 
fall as follows: ‘On a patrician evening in Ireland’ with only three 
stresses. 

He then goes on to say that ‘we can read the rest of the stanza in 
the same way’, i.e. with four stresses to the line. This is only made 
possible by doing violence to normal accentuation. The stanza is 
consistently three-stressed: 

‘I was born in the guest room: she delivered me 
May I deliver her from the cold hand 
Where now she lies, with a brief elegy” 

If it were not for Mr Corke’s unbelievable errors in scansion, it 
would not seem worth saying that sentences (even in poetry) are 
not made up of stressed and unstressed syllables. A great many half- 
stresses intervene, and seem to have confused him. The normal 
speech rhythm would give three full stresses on ‘Where now she lies, 
with a brief elegy?’ and only a half-stress to ‘Ties’. 

When Mr Corke does at last discover the pattern in the line ‘In the 
lake of her heart we were islands’, it only confuses him more. His 
attempt at syllabic scansion fails, of course, yet he can see ‘no other’ 
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way of stressing ‘With candles to bed, and ghostly stories’ than with | 
four stresses. This suggests that in his search for metre he abandons 
any attempt to find meaning. .| 
‘The undeveloped thoughts died in her head, | 
But from her heart, in people that she loved, 
Images spread, and intuitions lived 
More than the mere sense of what she said’. 

Of this stanza he remarks: ‘It is just possible to read these lines as 
four-stressed. But what they cry out to be, and the whole voice of | 
five centuries of English verse cries behind them, is to be five-footed.’ 
In this sentence we can perhaps find the clue to Mr Corke’s break- 
down. His approach is too much devoted to the printed page, too 
little to the spoken word. If he had listened occasionally to people 
speaking, he would not say of 

‘People she loved were those who worked the land, 

Making the prison of their Jabour home: 

They’ve gone, a tractor ploughs where horses strained, 

Sometimes sheep occupy their roofless room’ 
that ‘this is a five foot stanza and won't take denials’. His defeat is 
marked still further by his attempt to make ‘flattened anapaests’ of 
what are perhaps the most obviously stressed lines of all quoted: 

‘To be stretched on chairs in the drawing-room, 

Stood by the Rangoon prints, and Crimean medal.’ 

It might be better if Mr Corke were to give up reading for awhile, 
and devote his time to listening to ordinary speech. If this seems too 
drastic a course of action, then perhaps he might persuade someone 
(almost anyone) to read aloud to him. 

Exeter College, Oxford ]. H. Fenwick 


Sir, 
I congratulate Elizabeth Jennings on her excellent effort to take 
up some of the slack in the critical appreciation of Wallace Stevens. 
She accomplished much in a short space, but I should like to expand — 
with no intention of quarrelling—on several of the points discussed. 
While I do not disagree with her statements that, ‘All Stevens’s 
poems are concerned with one overriding theme,’ and, ‘All his poems 
are, In a sense, about poetry,’ I think it is important to show why 
these are not such limiting judgements as they may seem to the un- 
initiated reader. This overriding theme, which she describes as, ‘the 
relation between imagination and reality,’ excludes no aspect of 
human experience, whether physical, mental or emotional. Every 
other conceivable theme lies within its scope, including its own 
negation. Hence, where Miss Jennings feels that he has examined a 
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—. subject from all points of view, I suggest that it would 
ye more accurate to observe that he examined all subjects from a 
particular point of view. On this matter Stevens has noted, ‘... in- 
cessant new beginnings lead to sterility. A single manner or mood 
thoroughly matured and exploited is that fresh thing.’ 
_ To modify the second statement I call attention to the identity 
tween poetry and life that Stevens repeatedly emphasized, as: 
‘Poetry and materia poetica are interchangeable terms,’ and “The 
theory of poetry is the theory of life.’ And so it is something more 
an a truism when he says, ‘It is life that we are trying to get in 
try,’ for it carries the implication that poetry can be poetry only 
n so far as it corresponds to or is equivalent to life. To maintain the 
sonviction that Stevens’s work is of an hermetic character, as some 
have, one must remain oblivious to this spacious dimension. 
Miss Jennings has had the perspicuity and boldness to recognize 
in print that Stevens was both a religious and a visionary poet. But, 
4s she states, ‘There is no full vision, only adumbrations.’ With more 
space she might have explained why this is ‘rue. If we accept 
Stevens’s conception of life as perpetual growth—as a moving rather 
than a static balance— we see that there can be termination, but not 
absolute realization. Stevens’s historical perspective proved to him 
the vanity of the closed system, which a ‘full vision’ would consti- 
tute, and he realized that his own must remain flexible to allow for 
growth. When he says, ‘To name is to end,’ he condemns as illusory 
the final definition that brings a matter to a static condition, for 
eventually is must prove inadequate, or false. And this brings me to 
the one point on which I feel the article to be misleading. 

It is true that Stevens was aware—profoundly so—of the evoca- 
tive power inherent in naming, and that he employed it constantly, 
but I can not agree that he found any ‘absolute value’ therein. The 
evidence clearly indicates that he detested that fallacy by which 
we delude ourselves that if we can name something we understand it 
—as some might accept the assurance that so-and-so is neurotic as an 
explanation of the manifold complexities of a human personality. 
Stevens, in fact, frequently cautions us against the dangers of naming 
4s definition. Of the conception of ideal man he says, ‘Give him/No 
names... /The hot of him is purest in the heart,’ and of the notion 
of divine absolutes, ‘Phoebus was/A name for something that never 
could be named,’ or, ‘The sun/Must bear no name, gold flourisher, 
but be/In the difficulty of what it is to be.’ 

In her final paragraph Miss Jennings notes that ‘he was interested 
in feeling at its source rather than in its countless manifestations’. 
Quite so, and yet he has many poems, such as ‘Domination of Black’ 
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; 
or curious little lyrics like ‘Ploughing on Sunday’ or ‘Depression 
before Spring’ which are, first and foremost, manifestations of feel - 
ing. There is a great deal more expressed feeling than one notices _ 
at first glance, but since it is usually in the service of his quest for | 
the source it is easy to overlook. As one becomes familiar with | 
Stevens’s work and begins to explore it in depth, one soon becomes _ 
aware of the immense foundation of feeling underlying that un- 
remitting struggle toward the source. It is hard to see, just as the 
earth is hard to see, because we are always looking at the things 
that grow out of it or are built upon it, but, like the earth, it is always 
there. 

In closing I-want to express my hope that nothing I have said will 
be taken amiss by the author of this excellent review, the only fail- 
ing of which was lack of space. 

Reading John Haag 


——s 
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THE LEOPARD. GIUSEPPE DI LAMPEDUSA. Translated by Archibald 
_ Colquhoun. (Collins. 16s.) 


Certain books could only have been written at one particular time 
and by one particular person. The Leopard is one of these, a work of 
the twentieth century deeply rooted in the ninteenth, an amalgam 
of novel and family record. The author, who wrote nothing else, was 
uniquely fascinated by one of his own ancestors and by a period in 
the history of his family a generation before his birth. By now every- 
one knows that the Prince of Lampedusa, head of an ancient and 
noble family of Sicily, wrote this novel round a figure indentifiable as 

is great grandfather: that he thought about the book for twenty 
years but never got down to writing it until he was threatened by 
fatal illness; that he then wrote it in less than a year only to have it 
refused by a publisher. After his death it achieved publication and, in 
a remarkably short time, international fame. 

The term ‘masterpiece’ has been freely used about this book, per- 
haps justly, although the dramatic story of its creation undoubtedly 
enhances its current interest. Suppose, thirty years hence, one were 
to pick it up from some uninspiring library shelf, knowing nothing 
about it, and seeing it for the first time, not new and elegant with the 
ramping leopard on its bright dust jacket, but limp and faded. Would 
it hold the attention, as the great novels do, no matter in what sad 
condition we find them? 

I think it would. The writing, from the first moment, has the ab- 
sorbing quality that draws the reader in, compels him to become a 
part of the scene described, to live in nineteeth-century Sicily and 
share the fortunes of the Salina family. We join this noble house- 
hold first at prayers in the rococo drawing-room, where they kneel 
on a tiled floor covered with allegorical figures under the eyes of the 
monkeys and parrots painted on the silken walls. It is May, 1860, 
and the society of which they are the apex is threatened by the 
landing of Garibaldi and the coming unification of Italy. There is 
no doubt whatever about the reality of this room, this family, and this 
situation, but whether the intense conviction of the writing derives 
more from the French novelists who were the author’s models or 
from his own personal and passionate absorption in his immediate 
forbears it would be hard to say. 
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The Leopard, I] Gattopardo, is the heraldic beast which prances in | 
the family arms. The head of the house, the Prince of Salina, domi- — 
nates the book. He is a man of great physical and intellectual 
strength, sensuous, formidable, but he also brings to his life, in the 
sun-drenched poverty-stricken land, habits of analysing and theoriz- | 
ing derived presumably from his German mother. He gratifies his 
powerful intellect with the study of astronomy and his powerful 
body with the pleasures of hunting and love, neither adequately. It 
is his fate to watch the fall of the Bourbon monarchy and the rise of 
the new Italian nation with a sort of disillusioned good sense. He 
accepts the new age for the rising generation by marrying his 
favourite nephew to the beautiful daughter of a rich upstart, and 
rejects it for himself by refusing to play an active part under the new 
dispensation. 

The fascination of such a character arises from the contrast be- 
tween his physical vigour and the frustrating and moribund society 
in which he lives. His own vitality is in conflict with an exhausted 
tradition, and his potential energy is hampered by what he feels to 
be the unchanging character of Sicily and the Sicilians. Fiercely he 
describes the mingled violence and torpor engendered by the Sicilian 
climate to some optimistic young fool from the North: 

this landscape which knows no mean between sensuous sag and 
hellish drought; which is never petty, never ordinary, never re- 
laxed... this country of ours in which the inferno round Randazzo 
isa few miles from the beauty of Taormina bay ... this summer of 
ours which is as long and glum as a Russian winter and against 
which we struggle with less success. You don’t know it yet, but 
fire could be said to snow down on us as on the accursed cities of 
the Bible. 

The Prince dominates the book, as he dominated his generation, 
and later came to dominate the mind of the author. Only one or two 
other figures are realized with comparable intensity. The favourite 
nephew, Tancredi, unscrupulous and dashing, a very nineteenth- 
century mixture of calculation and daring, and his bride, the 
plebeian Angelica, with her ‘lovely rapacious hands’—these two 
live in their own right; their hide-and-seek love idyll in and out of the 
abandoned upper rooms of one of the vast Salina palaces are treated 
with a morbid lyricism that seeps unforgettably into the mind. 

Otherwise the book tends to go dead when the Prince is absent. 
An interlude of peasant life, among the family of his chaplain, seems 
by contrast no more than a competent ‘Sketch from Sicilian Life’ 
at a much lower level of conviction. 

The book is planned with a careless, almost an aristocratic, in- 
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_ difference to form. It seems to be simply a series of richly worked- 
- out studies of different incidents in the life of the Prince. (Historical 
events, incidentally, take place discreetly off-stage.) Two thirds of 
the book happens in 1860; then there is a gap of two years followed 
_ by a chapter devoted to the ball at Palermo where the Prince intro- 
duces into society the beautiful bride of his nephew and her much 
less presentable father. Angelica outshines all rivals, and the Prince, a 
connoisseur of women, looks with contempt at the swarthy, under- 
grown inbred daughters of the old families, who ‘were sitting around 
_ in huddles letting out an occasional hoot at an alarmed young man’. 
_ The ball is more than a carefully reconstructed and vivid picture 
~ of the society of Sicily in the eighteen sixties. With its moments of 
beauty and sensuous happiness, its stretches of boredom, its yawning 
and tedious close in the hard light of dawn it becomes a comment on 
the ephemeral pleasures and engulfing tediousness of life itself. 
Twenty-three years later the Prince dies, in a hotel in Palermo on his 
way home from consulting a doctor in Naples. The rhythm of his 
thoughts echoes, in stronger and darker tones, the same theme of the 
long futility and rare joy of human existence. 

The epilogue about the three old ladies, his daughters, hardly seems 
necessary to underline the comment on human vanity, illusion and 
waste which is, all the time, so near the surface of the Prince of 
Lampedusa’s vivid and sensuous writing. A good deal has been said 
about the historic context of the book, the vivid reconstruction of 
detail, the evocation of period and place. But if I] Gattopardo is to 
have a permanent place among memorable novels in the European 
tradition (and I think it may well do so) it will not be simply as a 
record of the past. It will be because the author, in calling up the 
character of his great grandfather and his time, has played a memor- 
able variation on the ancient theme of the transience of human life. 
At the beginning, the corpse of a nameless soldier in the garden, at 
the end the consignment of a stuffed dog to the rubbish heap— 
details of this kind indicate the preoccupation with mortality which 
is the essential quality of this book. 


Cc. V. WEDGWOOD 


JosePH Conran: A Critical Biography by Jocelyn Baines (Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson. 42s.) 

This life of Conrad may be judged disappointing. But, in fairness to 

Mr Baines’s soberly composed, well-documented and carefully 

constructed book, I should add that it is not transparently clear how 

he could have done it better. The difficulty lies in the nature of the 

material. Conrad was not a ‘communicative’ man: such self- 
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revelation as there is in the letters quoted by Mr Baines has a des- 
perate shyness and uneasiness; and in the formative early period of 
Conrad’s life the material is fragmentary (in Mr Baines’s early 
chapters the kindly and sympathetic, if chiding, uncle-guardian 
is a far more ‘real’ figure to us than Conrad himself.) Mr Baines, it _ 
is true, has his own discoveries to impart—the most notable of these 
being Conrad’s attempted suicide of 1878. (Doubt has been cast on 
this, but it is difficult to see how it can be sustained in face of the 
evidence presented here.) However, although he gives a good deal of 
space to this mysterious episode, Mr Baines does not use this or any 
other of the facts he recounts to build up any clear-cut psychological 
biography of Conrad. And, while granting, as he does, that Conrad's 
works must provide the essential data for the understanding of their 
writer’s life and character, he does not himself offer any psycho- 
logical interpretation of them; though he refers— usually without 
enthusiasm, and sometimes sceptically —to such interpretations as 
psychologizing biographers and critics have already offered. The 
clue on which he seems to dwell most favourably is the well-known 
parallel which has been drawn between the obsessive themes of 
guilt and betrayal in Conrad’s stories—such as Lord Jim or Under 
Western Eyes—and Conrad’s own presumable unconscious, or 
quarter- or half-conscious feelings of guilt and self-hatred for having 
abandoned the cause of Poland—and hence the cause of his father, the 
Polish revolutionary. But it does not seem to me that Mr Baines 
regards this as at all central in his view of Conrad as a creative artist. 

The result of this abstention is a certain externality which leads 
one to call the book disappointing. Mr Baines, at the end of the book, 
admits this as regards his presentation of Conrad the man; and he 
extenuates it by stressing the inevitable difficulties for a biographer 
who has had no personal contact with his subject, and whose subject 
offers so little in the way of revealing anecdote or vividly reported 
conversation. But the ‘externality’ pervades the presentation of the 
Conrad we can know, the creative artist of the stories. He too seems 
only intermittently ‘there’ in Mr Baines’s pages. The treatment 
awarded to Conrad’s work is, like everything else in the book, lucid 
and sensible. Mr Baines has relied upon sound critical sources; and 
where his literary judgements can be seen to be distinctively his 
own, they are on the whole persuasive. But there is not much 
to suggest any compelling interest in Conrad as a writer; in- 
deed, the impression I am left with is much more of Conrad’s 
dreadful faults and vices—his wordinesses and emptinesses, his 
facile exoticism, his usual weakness in the depiction of 
women, and so on—than of his genius. Perhaps Mr Baines is here 
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too much the victim of self-imposed restraints. Desiring to avoid 


9 
4 


the denaturing analyses of the psychological biographers, and the 


" super-subtle ingenuities of the ‘new’ critics, he sometimes virtually 


empties the work he is discussing of its significance. Thus in dis- 


_ missing the familiar ways of using The Secret Sharer as a psycho- 


_ logical document— material for decoding—he disregards a mani- 
» fest and important part of its theme: the difficult kinds of moral test 
_ which may be imposed on the captain of a ship. This negative per- 


functoriness is more damaging in the treatment of one of Conrad’s 
greatest works, The Shadow Line. Interesting as is Mr Baines’s 
demonstration of the biographical sources of this story, it cannot be 
right to leave the reader with the impression that its interest is 
merely that of a made-over real-life anecdote. It is surely one of 
Conrad’s supreme treatments of the theme of testing, initiation, 
and discovery of the nature of duty. 

‘Conrad was not an intellectual,’ as Mr Baines says, and I suspect 
that the biographer has therefore found himself somewhat baffled 
by what seems to be the association, in Conrad, of such a funda- 
mentally simple point of view with so elaborate a literary art. Per- 
haps the book would have been more interesting if he had struggled 
less with attempts to ‘explain’, or dismiss explanations of, the lack 
of discussible intellectual content in Conrad’s work, and soughtrather 
to convey the imaginative impact of the best of Conrad. For, 
although Mr Baines has clearly benefited from F. R. Leavis’s drastic 
weeding-out of Conrad, and has spent most of his critical space on 
what it is now common to regard as the best things, a good deal of 
what he says would be quite compatible with an unenthusiastic 
placing of Conrad as a baffling, and often irritating, exotic. There 
is little here to suggest the moving effect of those pages of Conrad’s 
own on the inevitability of his making English his language —the 
language of his art; amid all the well-merited criticisms of Conrad’s 
misuse of style there is little to suggest the lovely sensitive English 
of the best pages of A Personal Record—or of the best pages of the 
stories. True, foreignness is never far away in Conrad’s idiom; but 
in the great Conrad there is an inwardness with the spirit of the 
language which springs from deep love and understanding, evinced 
in the freshness of the phrasing, the life of the prose rhythm (con- 
sider, for example, the last paragraph of The Shadow Line) which 
make good Conradian prose so utterly different from the monu- 
mental, sonorous and essentially lifeless periods of his inferior 
books. This Conrad hardly comes over in Mr Baines’s book, and | 
feel that this is because the impact of England on Conrad —the Eng- 
land he tended to represent by the Merchant Service—has not been 
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fully felt by Mr Baines. 


| 


But what seem to me the imaginative deficiencies of the book as | 
a study of a great writer may be welcome to others as showing that 


Mr Baines has not transgressed the limits of objective biography 
as it is nowadays understood. And I would certainly agree that, 
while this book is not likely to inspire interest in Conrad, it will be of 
the greatest use to those who already are interested and are looking 
for an orderly, and indeed a scholarly, compilation of the facts. On 
this side Mr. Baines seems to me very good. His rather cold, ‘ob- 
jective’ manner goes with the corresponding virtues. In some ways 
it is an advantage to read a biographer who lets the facts speak for 
themselves. One thing this objective presentation does bring out, to 
the enlightenment of at least one reader, is the extraordinary lack 
of confidence shown by Conrad in his own powers. It is not only that 
he always found terrible difficulty in the actual process of writing, or 
that he suffered in his later work from the lack of a duly informed 
public. There is surely something significant in the lack of any ob- 
vious clear line of development from the talented young sailor- 
author, schooled on French models, to the genius of Nostromo. Mr 
Baines’s quotations from Conrad’s letters here strikingly bear out the 
reader's sense, which was evidently Conrad’s own sense, of a lack 
of fullness, of freedom and profuseness, in his creative genius. None 
the less, he was a genius, and that the development to the art of 
Nostromo remains unclear and ‘unexplained’ is no criticism of Mr 
Baines’s account of it. The greater works of Conrad are not easily 
inferred from the lesser ones. 

Mr Baines’s thorough and careful work will not have been wasted 
if it stimulates further reflection on the rare, difficult and painful 
conditions of Conrad’s greatness. 

W. W. ROBSON 


COLLECTED POEMS 1921-1958 by Edwin Muir. (Faber. 25s.) 


SELECTED WorKS VOLUME II: Poetry by Rainer Maria Rilke trans- 
lated by J. B. Leishman. (Hogarth. 30s.) 


It has been absorbing to read Muir and Rilke side by side. The Muir 
volume consists of the 1952 Collected Poems, amplified from the 
earlier volumes by the poet himself, together with a section com- 
posed of his last and previously uncollected poems. The Rilke book 
provides a most generous selection, including all the Duino Elegies 
and the Sonnets to Orpheus, and many of the New Poems (to men- 
tion those parts of Rilke’s work of the greatest concern to us). 

It is clear from Muir’s final poems that his poetic talent, remark- 
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_ ably sustained from middle to old age, continued with undiminished 
_ power up to the time of his death. These poems seem to me in many 
_ ways better than those in One Foot in Eden (1956) which, indeed, 
were not free from perfunctory and mechanical passages. “The 
Brothers’ and ‘Sick Caliban’, for example, are respectively pieces 
~ in Muir’s personal and generalized manners as successful as anything 
’ of the same aim in the whole volume. Enviable and praiseworthy 
_ indeed, Muir’s long devotion to his art and his continued response to 
- life, but though this collection represents an achievement which 
adds interest and lustre to English poetry | cannot go all the way 
_ with those who find in Muir something of the order of Yeats—or 
~ Rilke. 
In a sense he is not difficult enough (one thinks especially after 
wrestling with Mr Leishman’s versions of the Sonnets to Orpheus). 
The crux of a Muir poem is usually a situation (it is significant that to 
communicate what one may blushingly call the mystery of life he 
sometimes uses the machinery of a dream), not a word. Wherea word 
(and by word I include all syntactical resources) would clinch, would 
deepen, the poem, one is often let down. In ‘Sick Caliban’, for in- 
stance, the word used—and not without judgement — is ‘something’ 
(after we have been rather weakly given ‘hope and faith’): whereas 
at this point we feel that a poet like Rilke would have found a far 
closer equivalent for the inexpressible. Hence Rilke’s verbal in- 
ventions; hence the tendency of Muir’s texture towards the home- 
spun, the banal (‘This is the famous Babel Tower,/You'd think it had 
grown since yesterday’), with the ‘poetic’ too heavily dependant on 
words like ‘great’. 

We must be struck, too, reading Muir, by the absence of the speak- 
ing tone. These are very literary poems, which sometimes fall into 
the trap of a literary language: 

I’ve been in love for long 
With what I cannot tell 
And will contrive a song 
For the intangible... 

With Rilke, even at his most ineffable, we usually have the 
sense of a ‘man speaking to men’ — ‘But tell me, who are they, these 
travellers . . . .? Indeed, Rilke’s progress, though always towards 
greater complexity of thought, greater tenuousness of idea, is accom- 
panied—perhaps made possible by—a greater ease of diction, a 
greater confidence in colloquialism. Of course, it is development in 
Rilke, the unexpected, startling, unparalleled turns his work took, 
which distinguishes his genius from Muir’s honestly level, finely 
exercised, talent. 
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I may seem to write confidently about Rilke, but I do so without 
any knowledge of the original German. It is a measure of the achieve- 
ment of Mr Leishman’s translations that for all their evident im- 
perfections they give one a thorough sense of a growing, idiosyncra- 
tic and marvellous poet. I must leave it to others to say how like this _ 
poet is to Rilke. 

I suppose Mr Leishman’s attempt at Rilke’s poetry stands half way 
between translations like Mr Arthur Waley’s of the Chinese which 
are the miraculous vehicles for the exercise of a considerable and 
original poetic power, and those accurate but poetically dead trans- 
lations whose sole virtue is that of a crib. Mr Leishman is certainly 
a true poet on occasions: 

Flowers, whose kinship with ordering hands we are able 
to feel at last (girls’ hands, of once, of today), 
who often, strewn all over the garden table, 
tired and tenderly injured, lay... 
—his translations have many passages like this which stick in the 
memory (which stuck in Mr Auden’s memory), and which are in- 
dubitably part of ‘modern English verse’. But whereas Mr Waley’s 
translations, being totally felicitous, soon cease to strike us as trans- 
lations at all, with Mr Leishman, since we never cease to be aware 
of his struggles to make English out of the intractable German, we 
are always conscious of the size and originality and foreignness of 
Rilke himself. I am not referring to the difficulty of making versions 
of the rhyming poems (though here, to be sure, Mr Leishman’s 
success is especially variable), nor, even, to the special problems 
raised by Rilke’s trick of coining words. (In this latter case any 
solution is bound to have elements of the grotesque, and Mr Leish- 
man’s equivalents, particularly when one gets used to the style, 
seem to me fertile and ingenious, often brilliant: ‘Why did I not, 
inconsolable sisters, /more kneelingly welcome you, more loosenedly 
render/myself to your loosened hair?’). No, the general run of Mr 
Leishman’s success hinges, I think, on his capability of giving suffi- 
cient evidence of the quality of the original without imposing on 
it his own—or some other poet’s— personality: 
the crashing downfall of careering horses, 
casting away their sight, flashing their teeth 
as though the skull were peeling from the mouth. 

Any poet—Mr Leishman himself, I am sure—could improve these 
lines with a little tinkering, but for myself I like merely to imagine 
the greater force and savour of the original, which Mr Leishman’s 
version most admirably (and no doubt more accurately) lets me 
do by adequately suggesting it. 
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Mr Leishman’s labour has been very great, and no one without 
German taking up this large and finely annotated volume can surely 
fail to feel deep pleasure and gratitude at being made free of the 
scope and achievement of one of the progenitors of modern poetry. 
What particularly strikes a novice of Rilke—and how important the 
business is today —is that the poet’s development, for all its growing 
apparatus of myth and the supernatural, was directed towards the 
plumbing of reality. Concreteness is never far away from Rilke’s 


elaborate qualifications of perception, and invocations to esoteric 


powers. Here again one feels that this was a lesson Muir had not 
always mastered, nor had the British poet entirely freed himself, as 
Rilke came to do, from the purely temporal prejudices of politics and 
religion which must reduce the range and depth of the kind of poetry 


both men tried to write. 
ROY FULLER 


MALCOLM by James Purdy. (Secker & Warburg. 15s.) 

THe HeRo Continues by Donald Windham. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 
Iss.) 

A MATTER OF TIME by Kenneth Martin. (Chapman & Hall. 15s.) 

LooKiNG IN, Looxinc Out by Charles Humana. (Collins. 15s.) 


James Purdy’s Malcolm comes to us with loud huzzas from Dame 
Edith Sitwell, Dorothy Parker and David Daiches. I’m afraid that 
Purdy loses rather than gains from these high claims; he is certainly 
4 writer of considerable interest, as his two previous books, 63: 
Dream Palace and Colour of Darkness, have already shown, but 
there is nothing in Malcolm, his best book so far, to show him to be 
anything but a most delightful but surely not yet major talent. One 
is reminded of the brittle comedies of Carl Van Vechten and, further 
in the background, the work of Ronald Firbank. Yet while I think 
the dominant note of the book is its playfulness, it does certainly 
have overtones of something larger. 

Mr Purdy depends on a large imagination and a sharp wit—a wit 
which is sometimes moral and reflective and sometimes malicious. 
This, I think, divides the book, for one is uncertain of the solidity 
of the symbolic structure. Most critics have not made much of the 
symbolic purposes, preferring to delight in Purdy’s prose; and I can- 
not help feeling that they do this because the symbolism is largely 
fanciful, and provides structure as much as explanation for the 
book. It is best seen, I think, as a succession of loosely-knit episodes, 
each of them moral fables (fables in the Aesop sense) about 
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maturity, and linked by the innocence and openness of the central 
character, Malcolm. We first meet him waiting on a gilded bench; 
he is nearly fifteen, his father has disappeared and, he says, ‘perhaps 
I may be waiting for him’. What the lost father — with its overtones 
of the lost identity, the lost God—satisfactorily brings out 1s 
Malcolm’s unformed, neutral, unplaced condition, and his willing- 
ness to accept anything, for he has no resources within himself to 
draw on. Consequently in the encounters that follow he simply 
registers, rather than participates in, events. Meeting a Mr Cox, ‘the 
most famous astrologer of his period’, Malcolm is tempted to ‘give 
himself to life’ and Cox gives him a number of addresses to visit. 
His first encounter is with a death’s head figure in the form of a 
black undertaker, Estel Blanc, who tells him to ‘come back in twenty 
years, and we shall understand one another’. His other acquaintances 
show anguished maturity and corruption, different sides of marriage, 
art and wealth. They are envious of Malcolm’s innocence; often they 
try to destroy it. The comedy becomes wry; ‘Professor Cox commands 
people to be their worst!’ says one character of this agent of direc- 
tion and maturity; and growth is in fact seen as a decline from the 
gilded state. But where Malcolm goes wrong is, it seems, in getting 
away from Professor Cox and marrying a contemporary, America’s 
Number One chanteuse, who goes through a door marked 
AUTHORITY. And so she is; Malcolm gives up the search for his 
father, and soon thereafter dies from ‘acute alcoholism and sexual 
hyperaesthesia’— his two last badges of maturity —crying ‘It’s not 
twenty years.’ 

The book is deliberately stylized and set out of period; but while 
its theme certainly concerns the lack of direction of man today, the 
decor is of the twenties, of a gilded era; and one experiences charm 
rather than recognition. 

The Hero Continues has as conventional a fable as Purdy’s is un- 
conventional. Donald Windham takes for his matter the psychic 
strain on the artist in America, and has a romantic sense of the artist’s 
role as one part from other men, traumatized, escapist, destructive, 
exploring reaches of the personality that come close to neurosis and 
seeking redemption for his disintegrated soul in the integration of art. 
American novelists are often pioneers to the frontiers of the mind, 
in a way English writers are not, and it is that sort of intense ex- 
ploration that this book offers; its vein is psychological rather than 
moral. The hero reflects that the deaths of poets are frequently 
outcomes of their lives; he-thinks of Rimbaud, dying with lifeless 
limbs and one leg amputated, Baudelaire, Rilke with the mutation in 
his blood ‘like the breaking out of all that he had held back’, Hart 
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_ Crane, rejecting his friends, suffering, committing suicide. The 
~ artist’s freedom is the freedom to torture and destroy himself; there 
may be a choice between perfection of the life and of the work, 
but failure in the life can even lead to failure in the work. ‘Consider: 
the Hero continues, even his fall was a pretext for further existence, 
an ultimate birth.’ Rilke’s words provide the title; the writer utilizes 
’ his suffering in the hope that at least his works will remain. Denis 
_ Freeman has wished for death and yet is driven on by the need to 
continue his writing and his life, to keep on using his suffering. 
He is ravaged by self-induced guilt, he maltreats everyone he en- 
counters, declines as a man, but continuance is his lot. This is a 
highly intelligent book, and Mr Windham’s concern keeps it at a 
level of constant anguish; indeed, he pulls us, at times, too hard, 
makes the suffering too intense, too essential to the art. 

In two third novels by young English writers we move into milder 
air. A Matter of Time has particularly English graces—the capacity 
to invoke the quality of a social scene, here a barren, empty provin- 
cial town where a love affair between two young people takes on the 
quality of a challenge to the ordinariness about them. The lovers 
belong to a repertory company in a small seaside resort, the boy 
being a resident living with two older unmarried sisters, the girl from 
London and with a ‘past’. Since the lovers are in bed inside twenty 
pages, and since little happens to them, the task Kenneth Martin has 
set himself is to describe the phases of the affair, the characters and the 
histories of the lovers, and the social life of the repertory company 
and of South Bay. The success with which he does this is not, I think, 
apparent until the affair breaks up and we realize, not only how 
fully we have been involved with the two characters, with their 
selfishness and their immaturity, but also what the hero has lost in 
being left alone to remain in the town where he lives. The feeling of 
emptiness of his life when separated from his lover is achieved by 
Mr Martin’s excellent portrait of his two sisters, unattractive, 
snappy, lonely and sad. We quickly perceive that the end of the 
affair is in fact a matter of time, as the outer world breaks into it 
more and more. 

Like Mr Purdy’s Malcolm, Pierre Cottin, the hero of Charles 
Humana’s Looking In, Looking Out, is a neutral. He is in fact a 
neutral adviser on irrigation in Israel, and it is the nature of a neutral 
not to have to live with the problems which he has created; he can 
propound ideal solutions, while the Israelis are enclosed with the 
problems and have to come to practical terms with them, relating 
them to problems of Defence, of growing industry, of the passionate 
dedication of this new people to growth and glory. ‘In a new land 
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shooting is necessary’—and there are those who are prepared to 
shoot Cottin because he represents outside intervention in internal 
affairs. And Cottin’s neutrality, which he holds to rigorously in his 
dealings with the government, is in fact a quality of his nature; in 
his marriage, too, he is unable to live with the problems he has 
created, and the barren desert he tries to irrigate in his work has its 
counterpart in his own affairs. His Israeli mistress comes to see that 
his dedication to his work is a way of hiding from the dishonesties 
of his personal life. It is a large theme, and one can’t help feeling 
that Mr Humana hasn’t given it a rigorous enough working out. ‘A 
man can accept life’s limitations and find fulfillment in a purpose, or 
he can gaze wistfully at the distant horizon outside. It’s when you 
try to do both at the same time that the trouble begins,’ remarks an 
Israeli minister, and the moral reflections on the subject of neutrality 
do, throughout, have the air of nicely worked out aphorisms. Mr 
Humana, then, gives his donnée a somewhat mild treatment, filling 
it out with adventure and local colour. Yet Cottin and his wife and 
mistress do emerge as complex characters, and a scene where Cottin 
plays back to himself a tape recording he has secretly made of a 
quarrel with his wife shows Mr Humana’s talents to be large. 
MALCOLM BRADBURY 


LIGHT BLUE, DARK BLUE: An Anthology of Recent Writing from Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Universities. (Macdonald. 1s.) 


Early in 1953 I was sharing a minute, one-and-a-half up, one down, 
bathroomless and homy cottage in Cambridge and eking out a re- 
search grant with tutorials. In the middle of one of these sessions, 
on Yeats, my academicisms prodded out a protest from Ted Hughes: 
‘But surely poetry is a cry!’—revolt against the new criticism | 
seem to remember I was shoyelling at him, and this is probably how 
he slipped out of the mind-forged manacles. But Yeats’s images do 
need unravelling to get at his particular cry from inside what it is 
to be human; you have to know his metaphors as well as feel them. 
Ted Hughes’s poem in this book (there’s a bad misprint in line 5) 
retains that heartfelt attention to the caged man of those university 
days, but he has integrated his images now into an individual voice 
beyond the communal undifferentiated cry. His poem is the only 
one that does it: the others mostly either stretch out cerebrally or 
bunch up in individualism of an awful wordy tiredness. Their lan- 
guage is derivative, lax, has acorny vagueness rooted in old properties 
and other people’s rhythms — Muir’s, Edward Thomas’s, Auden’s. This 
is disappointing. I’d rather have the breakthrough into forms that 
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at least swing free and look new—the perverse methods of the San 


_ Francisco poets, for instance, for all their self-consciousness, pose 
_ of difference, refusal of good manners, and clumsiness. Their models 


seem not to have crushed the thrust out of them. The poetry in this 
book is like the music of Berkley and Anthony Milner: respectable 


but you wouldn’t go round the corner to hear it again too soon, or 


perhaps ever. It is probably sincere but not written through and not 
calculated to make the individual voice sustain itself through to the 
end. The other good poem is by William Dunlop, because his simple 
lyrical movement neatly focuses the depths of his theme—fairy 
stories — without exposing them in learned and psychological detail. 

Carping apart, the book is valuable generally for the autobiogra- 
phical pieces and social criticism, some of it written in response to 
an invitation to declare belief and attitude. Therestisfiction andisnot 
so interesting. The editors have let slip in a dreadful post-Papa piece 
of bullfighting sentiment which I thought at first must be parody. 
And there is even a poem on Papa’s sixtieth birthday beginning ‘You 
stand lax in the dust’. The best stories are a long piece about Carolina 
common folk and common love by Reynolds Price, which has a 
nice mannered style but nearly parodies the southern genre by con- 
centrating on anything but the centre for most of the time, and a 
vigorous first-person episode about Londoners’ seaside entertain- 
ment written with skill by Patrick Garland—the line of Willis Hall 
and ‘O Dreamland!’—although the soggy self-pity of the narrator 
and the emptiness and destruction of the ‘entertainment’ have 
nothing to measure up against except the liveliness of the lingo. 

It is the articles, then, that have the meat and the weight. Like 
the rest, these were written largely for little magazines in Oxford and 
Cambridge between 1953 and 1959. What is reprinted is planned as 
a record of promise, a representation of university letters. Before 
getting down to it, I wondered if the reported American conformity 
among students had yet frozen in here, whether this new batch 
accepted the failed myths of their fathersandelder brothers — the use- 
ful convenience of the Cold War, reliance on science, the Chelsea 
New Toryism, retreat to the naked but mine own True Voice of 
Feeling in the arts, and those fantasies about Shangri-la repeated 
among a ‘working’ class uncorrupted by telly, adverts, and the 
Opportunist State and state of mind. What leaders do they accept? 
Are they still, on the one hand, Supermac, Oakeshott, Burke and 
Eliot or, on the other, Orwell, Leavis, Lawrence, and now Raymond 
Williams and Richard Hoggart? Or perhaps Middleton Murry and 
Dylan Thomas? Is this book a chip off the trio that demarcates the 
Fifties— Declaration, Conviction and Protest? 
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Certainly, the outsiders here don’t wallow and the protestants 
don’t shout. It’s all rather resigned. The Angry Young Men—jour- 
nalists’ gimmick and genuine protest—have been left behind. The 
rebels without a cause are ridiculous because the causes lie thick on 
the ground, and these new articles are aligned between unaggressive 
individualism and socialist commitment. If you read the Spectator, 
the New Statesman and the New Left Review, the attitudes and 
beliefs and programme will be familiar. The prose styles have a 
weekend review anonymity (except for W. I. Carr), which is dog- 
ging and corresponds to the absence of stylistic breakaway in the 
poems. The writers who stress the self’s sanctity suffer because their 
talk is undistinguished. The explicit inheritors of Declaration and 
Conviction write the best because their consciousness of the sanctity 
of self moves immediately and with passion to the criticism of a 
society which maims self and community alike. The pressure of feel- 
ing in Rod Prince and Jonathan Steinberg makes for a less stereo- 
typed language; W. I. Carr says, ‘The autonomous individual is a 
complacent fiction. . . . Commitment, if it is to be anything more 
than a vague sense of uplifting obligation, must mean commitment 
to the permanent and vital impulse in human nature: the impulse to 
live, to rest easy in the doubt and enigmas with which life is bound 
up, to abide by one’s integrity and to share what one has with one’s 
fellows, above all, not to be an isolated unit in a disciplined battalion 
of consumers.’ 

What unites all the writers in this book is a strong feeling that 
regimentation under ideological, economic and religious pressures 
must be halted. The feeling is bodied in a range of forms which are 
not original but truly held: individualism as a basis for traditional 
liberalism, itself founded on non-sectarian humanism—but not 
leading to informed intellectual action here and now, and therefore 
resigned to a mystique of the self; respect for the individuals who 
step outside the rut—two who put an unconscious Greenwich 
Village bum back on the sidewalk out of the gutter—and contempt 
for the city women on a seaside jaunt who leave one of their party 
drunk and alone in the downpour; attention to the boy who penetrates 
the humdrum of suburbia and its bloodless language and produces 
two lines of fresh articulation (Michael Frayn’s short episode is 
professional and complete); yearning for a community which would 
allow a man to be an individual without enforced eccentricity, 
without having to like ‘Life with the Lyons’, without having to join 
up with Admass, without having dignity diminished by ‘middle-class 
standards ... taken as axiomatic’; the felt necessity for the individual 
as priest and poet—terribly weak and vulnerable in the Jesuit Peter 
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Levi’s ‘Self-Portrait’, but known accurately; the individual as the 
only source of the irrational means to truth, that separate self tested 


by old Christianity, helpless without divine revelation, producing 


art from the heart and only sincere in that; the need to examine 
leaders as men, to understand their relationship to the led and the 


- tendency to conform to established images of leader and mass; and 


finally, the downright and honest cultivation of the charming ego 
with its strong instinct for development half concealed: ‘Self-centred 
I may be, but I am not entirely selfish. . . . Tolstoy I find dull because 
he was so realistic. ... I value E. M. Forster above D. H. Lawrence 
because I have nothing in common with Lawrence (thank goodness) 
...1 am young and arrogant and still growing up. My ideals will 
change and I will soon blush for what I have written here.’ 

The bridge from individualism to action is demonstrated rather 
than intimated only I think in Rod Prince and W. I. Carr. Their 
bridge is socialism, but, let the Labour Party take note, not the angel 
and pinhead socialism of Clause Four and the old-fashioned 
materialism of the unions. These radicals of the next ten years pro- 
claim against ‘the quality of life’ lived on the slum-clearance housing 
estates, against increased sacrifice for purely utilitarian gains in the 
middle class materialist image; they proclaim the ‘instinctive re- 
jection of conformist standards of behaviour, for the sake of a 
search for wider, freer, forms of human experience’. 

Enough of the writers in Light Blue, Dark Blue are experienced, 
well-read and decently informed to make this a book to notice. The 
danger is only caution and that dimness of personal language I 
mentioned. After all, it is the discipline of style which shapes the 
personal cry and projects it into us. How many of these people will 
survive is unpredictable; some of them are already professionals, 
nearly all of them have begun to work in the society which gave 
them the freedom of speech and training at the university. I suspect 
the more powerfully lasting creative work, however, at the present 
time, is done outside Oxbridge, and in the theatre—Pinter, Willis 
Hall, Kops, Wesker, Osborne. And I believe, under correction and 
with little evidence, that genuine conformism is a disease of the 
county universities and London, where rags replace radicalism and 
parochial politics drain off the energy which might be disciplined 
into making and creating. ERIC MOTTRAM 


Tue THIRD Voice by Denis Donoghue ( Oxford. 30s.) 


By ‘the third voice’, Professor Donoghue means that of poetic drama; 
and by poetic drama he intends not merely verse-drama, but all 
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drama that has the organic unity of a poem—a mutual coherence of 
plot, agency, scene, speech, and gesture. As the book progresses, 
however, it becomes clear that the author’s chosen field is narrower 
than this definition might imply. He refuses to consider the mono- 
drama, or dramatic monologue; he will not admit The Dynasts; he 
all-but-ignores the radio-play: his concern is with the theatre. — 

Now, this seems to me a weakness. Let us by all means admit that 
The Cherry Orchard, or Riders to the Sea, are poetic dramas: we shall 
be using the word ‘poetic’ somewhat licentiously, but not absurdly. 
Why not, then, use the word ‘drama’ with even less of licence? The 
hands and the face have their gestures, but so has the voice; and the 
radio-play is par excellence the medium of vocal gesture and of 
emotive sound. If Archibald MacLeish’s This Music Crept by me on 
the Water is permissible, why not his much more powerful The 
Fall of the City? If Pound’s Women of Trachis—which was in any 
case broadcast—why not MacNeice’s The Dark Tower? Exclude, 
because of its relative inadequacy, the stage version of Under Milk 
Wood; but do not exclude the original radio version. 

Professor Donoghue, I feel, has drawn a somewhat arbitrary 
boundary. Nor—since this must be said sooner or later—do I find 
his predominantly American ‘slant’ quite reassuring. If it is not to 
seem American that he uses the paradoxical form ‘pentametre’ (sic), 
then surely he was ill-advised? It tempts the reader to a mispronun- 
ciation which might all too easily be supposed the Professor’s own. 
It is the more unfortunate since, in his chapters on Eliot’s verse-line 
and on the speaking of dramatic verse in general, he does not always 
appear quite sensitive enough to the subtler interplays of basic 
metres and living rhythms. 

Nevertheless, there are ways in which this book is excellent. Its 
intention is triple: to provide a background to modern poetic drama 
(and the background is treated in considerable depth, even though 
‘modern’ is interpreted as meaning only a hundred years old or so); 
to analyse in detail the poetic and—in stage terms— dramatic quali- 
ties of several famous plays and of a few less known; to assess, on 
Professor Donoghue’s own terms, the purity of technique in such 
plays. On the fundamental problems of the dramatist who, choosing 
to write in verse, must face orhas faced the inevitable stylisticdilemma 
between the ‘natural’ (which no longer is so, even if it ever was) and 
the ‘elevated’—here the book is difficult to fault. Professor Dono- 
ghue’s analysis of Eliot’s gradual solution of this dilemma, though 
one may disagree both with his principles and with details of his 
demonstration, is extremely cogent. 

The book is full of gaps, and of course it is in the gaps that one 
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most wants to pick holes! It is difficult, for example, to understand 
why so little space is given to the Auden-Isherwood plays apart from 


The Ascent of F6, whereas the very different, and differently ex- 


cellent, but not definitively better, plays of Eliot, are allowed to 
dominate the book. Equally, though it is easy to argue that Christo- 
pher Fry’s dialogue is rhetoric oftener than poetry, I do not think 
that Professor Donoghue sufficiently respects the sheer stagecraft of 
Fry’s invention. We are brought back, in fact, to another of the 
somewhat arbitrary individualisms of Professor Donoghue. It 
remains true, all the same, that few readers will escape being stimu- 
lated by, even if they disagree with, the author’s judgements of our 
contemporaries. 

To my mind, the book is most valuable when it ‘analyses in depth’ 
the symbolic structure of certain verse-plays (Eliot’s and Yeats’s in 
particular), and relates that structure to the linguistic techniques 
which are its media. And although I feel that the author under- 
rates Eliot’s early dramatic technique, and over-praises that of Yeats, 
I forgive him for introducing me to the plays of Eberhart and Cum- 
mings, and for his original methods of criticizing them. My real fear 
is that if aspiring poetic-dramatists take Professor Donoghue’s prin- 
ciples too much to heart, they may end by writing a kind of verse- 
language so ‘flexible’ and ‘manageable’ and ‘natural’ that it no longer 
justifies itself as verse. 

TERENCE TILLER 


Movinc Into Aquarius by Michael Tippett (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. 18s.) 


There is no doubt that Michael Tippett and Benjamin Britten stand 
head and shoulders above their contemporaries in English music. 
Tippett is a few years older than Britten, but his output to date has 
been sparse in comparison with that of his younger colleague. 
Britten possesses an almost Schubertian spontaneity and ease, hard- 
won though it may be: Tippett, on the other hand, gives one the 
impression that he has had to grapple more urgently and fiercely 
with his material before it will yield to him. That it does yield, 
finally, is proved by several compositions, notably his oratorio A 
Child Of Our Time (1941), his Concerto for double string orchestra 
(1939), his song cycle The Heart’s Assurance (1951) which is a 
setting of poems by Sidney Keyes and Alun Lewis, and his opera 
The Midsummer Marriage (1952). The Concerto was perhaps the 
earliest work to reveal the full measure of its composer’s gifts. It is 
also, in a way, the type of composition to which he has since sought 
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to return: a work in which there exists a particularly happy fusion 
between technical experiment and creative power. Less complex 
rhythmically than much of his music (the Quartet in F sharp, for 
instance), and less adventurous harmonically than, say A Child Of 
Our Time, the Concerto is persuasive by virtue of its tunefulness, 
its air of controlled romanticism (for which ‘classicism’ is but 
another description), and its vitality. Its impact on the ear is com- © 
pelling and immediate. 

Now this immediacy of impact is something which Tippett does 
not always achieve, though it is something which occupies a great 
deal of his thinking. It is, after all, part of the problem of communi- 
cation in general. Tippett, never one to court easy popularity, has 
both fought and thought his way through to the position he holds in 
the world of music today, and he has achieved his present beliefs by 
the same process. The quality of his integrity cannot be questioned: 
he spent some time in prison as a conscientious objector during the 
last war, and, in A Child Of Our Time, his overt sympathy for the 
oppressed transcends political ideologies, and is seen to be part of his 
avowed humanitarianism. The quality of his thought, however, is 
another matter, and it is with this that we must concern ourselves 
in considering this published collection of talks broadcast over a 
period of thirteen years between 1945 and 1958. 

To hear Michael Tippett’s forceful and obsessive delivery of some 
of these talks on the radio is a most fascinating experience. The 
author’s patent sincerity and urgency compel one to suspend one’s 
disbelief, or occasional scepticism. But when one is given the 
chance to peruse the same scripts on the printed page, one’s own 
thought-processes reassert themselves, and one is forced to admit 
that the certainty of tone in the speaking voice was occasionally 
masking a confusion of thought in the written word. Many of the 
Jungian terms that Tippett uses are difficult to pin down with any 
precision, and while one often sympathizes with, and indeed shares, 
his confusion, it still remains confusion and not reasoned argument. 

In the superbly arcane opening of an essay called ‘Contracting-In 
to Abundance’, Mr Tippett asserts: ‘If an object is incorrectly named, 
then we tend to put the value we attach to the name on to the object, 
which will become thereby incorrectly valued. From this springs 
every sort of confusion. Nothing is more desirable in our day than 
this rectification of the names, for in the deepening confusion we 
must constantly begin again at the beginning.’ In these first two 
essays, Mr Tippett is attempting to explain his own position. He is 
much better, in the three essays that follow, at explaining Arnold 
Schonberg, with particular reference toSchénberg’s unfinished master- 
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piece, Moses und Aron, though even here one finds him lapsing into 
mystical-astrological asides: ‘So far as I know anything at all about 
the movement of the stars I do not think any zodiacal change really 
corresponds to the tremendous climacteric that came between: that 
is, to the transformation of Christian mediaevalism into Reforma- 
tion, Enlightenment and scientific Materialism. But I do think that 
our present prolonged catastrophe (moving into Aquarius) has more 
analogies to the changes before and after the year One (moving into 


Pisces) than to the birth pangs of the Renaissance.’ 


In his essay ‘The Birth of an Opera’, describing the period of gesta- 
tion of that fascinating, exciting yet oddly unsatisfactory work, 
The Midsummer Marriage, Mr Tippett says he believes that the 
collective (as opposed to personal) experience, whether conscious 
or unconscious, is more fundamental to an oratorio or an opera than 
to a string quartet. Does he mean by this anything more than simply 
that words, which are an important component of opera and 
oratorio, provide for him a kind of collective spring-board from 
which to dive into purely musical experience? To continue in this 
Jungian vein, there is surely an immense wealth of material that 
strikes deep into the collective unconscious, in the string quartets of 
Bartok: more so than in any twentieth-century opera one can think 
of, with the exception of Berg’s Wozzeck. Opera tends to reflect the 
social changes, and instrumental music the psychic. And as for 
oratorio, the collective experience of Christianity which helped to 
keep oratorio-form alive, is something that hardly exists now out- 
side a specialized audience. Consequently, in A Child Of Our Time, 
Mr Tippett, while writing a work of brooding intensity about our 
world turning on its dark side, about innocence tortured, the spirit in 
torment, found himself grappling with a musical form previously 
used to best advantage to express a complacent affirmation. 

Other essays in the book deal absorbingly, though by no means 
always clearly, with subjects relating to the artist’s problems, and 
the use of music in the theatre. There is a disappointingly flat little 
dissertation on that great work of nineteenth-centry humour, the 
music criticism of Bernard Shaw, whose pointed and crystal-clear 
style in quotation shows up the rather murky formlessness of much 
of Mr Tippett’s prose and, by implication, his thought. What 
Michael Tippett has to say in sound is arresting and profound. It is, I 
think, no disservice to him to remark that what he has to say in 
words is of enduring interest only in so far as it helps him in his 


future activities as a composer. 
CHARLES OSBORNE 
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JOURNAL OF A MAN OF LETTERS, 1898-1907. By Paul Léautaud. Trans- 
lated by Geoffrey Sainsbury, with a preface by Alan Pryce-Jones. 
(Chatto and Windus. 25s.) 


Paul Léautaud died four years ago, aged eighty-four. We may feel — 
that we have always known his name but, for many of us, he 
materialized only last year with Child of Montmartre, the transla- 
tion of his autobiographical novel, Petit Ami. Mr Sainsbury here 
offers us in abridgement about a quarter of the Journal Littéraire. 
On the jacket, the publishers describe it as a ‘first volume’ of Mr 
Sainsbury’s English version, but cautiously do not elsewhere show 
it as Vol. I. There is not much else to translate—a few poems, drama 
criticism under the name of ‘Maurice Boissard’, scripts of the radio 
interviews which made a stir in the early ’fifties. And yet we must 
feel that our literary aquaintance has been permanently added to by 
this engaging figure. 

His father, an unsuccessful actor, became prompter at the 
Comédie Francaise. His mother, some kind of cocotte, also loosely 
connected with the stage, went off and finally settled in Switzer- 
land. In these journals, Paul Léautaud notes down the anniversaries 
of his father’s death and the two letters a year he wrote to his 
mother. It was a disturbed, harsh childhood, with too little school- 
ing, but with pattings on the head by men of letters. Until he took 
to writing, and intermittently thereafter, when he was hard up, 
Léautaud worked in lawyers’ offices. Finally, he went on the 
Mercure staff, under that noble editor, Alfred Vallette. Black- 
bearded, lacking in confidence, ‘cynical’, he yet preserved a fierce 
integrity, and in the photograph here his eyes, as Mr Pryce-Jones 
says, have ‘an unassailable air of mocking veracity’. He seems to 
have been kind to a succession of mistresses, but what he specially 
loved were stray cats. ‘N’est pas fils de putain qui veut,’ said Mme 
Vallette (‘Rachilde’). Gide liked him and, in 1938, finds him still at 
the Mercure, giving vent to ‘vast bursts of very sonorous laughter 
which, as he hinted, do not spring from a very gay heart’. 

Gide also found that Léautaud was ‘sinking into a sort of most 
delightful subjective absolute’ and ‘particularly intractable in 
matters of language, refusing to admit sins against grammar’. This 
last observation is odd. During the period of the present volume, 
Leautaud repeatedly says that the only subject which interests him 
is himself but, linguistically and stylistically, his principal notion 
was that of ‘writing well by writing badly’ —a notion he picked up 
from Stendhal, in whose work he found especially praiseworthy a 
tendency to begin sentences without knowing how they would end. 
Stendhal was his chief master, Diderot coming second. 
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Literary Paris from 1890 to the First World War is fabulously 


- well-documented. Collating the various published journals and 


reminiscences (Gide, Bloy, Gregh, Charles du Bos and now Léau- 
taud), one could establish what any French writer was doing at 
pretty-well any moment during the whole quarter of a century. 
This, I think, bears on Mr Sainsbury’s principles of selection. A 
specialist in the period has the full text in French. Very minor 
writers of the day may mean something to the French general 


reader. The English general reader may think it a pity that Mr 


Sainsbury so concentrates on visits to the Mercure office and on the 
jockeying for literary prizes. More intimate gossip, more stories 
about animals, might have widened the appeal of the book, with 
no loss to the scholar who, as Mr Sainsbury candidly says, could 


not really use it anyway. 


Of one episode, the story of Mme Kaplan and M. Rubenstein, I 
could not make head or tail, though it seems that the two had been 
imprisoned on suspicion of being involved in a bomb outrage. The 
whole business (with which Léautaud was presumably involved as 
an employee at his lawyer’s étude) is no less obscure in the full 
French text. One might have thought that at this point there con- 
fronted Mr Sainsbury the choice between doing a piece of original 
research or omitting the whole thing. The nevertheless vivid Mme 
Dehaynin also goes quite unexplained, and about her Mr Sainsbury 
does leave good stuff out. One might further complain of too many 
translatable words untranslated, far too many misprints uncorrected 
and a deficient index.*But Mr Sainsbury’s translation is workman- 
like, and there are marvellous portraits of Remy de Gourmont, 
Huysmans, Marcel Schwob, with a brief and devastating glimpse of 
the unfortunate Alfred Jarry and the sight of our own Sir Gerald 
Kelly in an unfamiliar réle. Two mistresses, the evasive Georgette 
and the indignant Blanche, are so vividly absent we feel we might 


have lived with them ourselves. 
RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 
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Notes About Our Authors 


JOHN ARDEN, originally an architect, wrote a radio play The Life of Man, 
first prize in BBC North Region Drama Competition. He followed this with 
three stage plays, The Waters of Babylon, Live Like Pigs and Serjeant 


lt Musgrave’s Dance (joint winner of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Prize, 1959 
and also of the Evening Standard Most Promising British Playwright Award, 


1959). He holds the current Annual Fellowship in Playwriting at Bristol 


_ University. 


~ RONALD DUNCAN was born in 1914. His play This Way to the Tomb was 


produced at the Mercury Theatre in 1945 with great success and since then 
he has had a number of plays produced, and several volumes of poems pub- 
lished, of which the latest The Solitudes has recently appeared from Faber 
& Faber. He was a founder of the English Stage Company. 


JEREMY KINGSTON is 28 and lives in London. His first play No Concern of 
Mine was produced at the Westminster Theatre in 1958 and his second 
Putting Off the Agony is to be produced this autumn. He has written a film 
script, and this summer will finish his first novel. 


NORMAN MARSHALL was born in 1901. He is best known for his direction 
of the Gate Theatre until it was destroyed in an air raid on London. He has 
produced many plays in England and on Broadway as well as in Europe, 
Israel and India. Until recently he was Head of Drama for Associated Re- 
diffusion Television. He is the author of The Other Theatre and The Producer 
and the Play. 


ROBERT SHAW: born 1927, has been an actor for several years, and has also 
written several plays, one of which Off the Mainland was produced at the 
Arts Theatre. His first novel The Hiding Place came out in 1959, and he has 
just completed a second. 


JOHN WHITING is 42 and lives in Sussex, where he is at work on a new play. 
His earlier plays are A Penny for a Song, Saints’ Day, Marching Song and 
The Gates of Summer. 


CASPER WREDE was born in Finland. He worked at the Old Vic School 
from 1950 to 1952, and afterwards in television. Among his most recent suc- 
cessful productions are two Ibsen plays, Brand (at the Lyric, Hammersmith) 
and John Gabriel Borkman on television. 


NOTES ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


WILLIAM BUTLER was born in Portland, Oregon. He has worked for the 
Pacifica Foundation and is now in Tokyo. He is married with one son. He 
has a first novel in preparation. 


ERIC MOTTRAM is the first occupant of the new Chair of American Litera- 
ture at London University. 


The Dolman Press (Dublin) are the publishers of Richard Murphy’s The 
Woman of the House to which Hilary Corke referred in our April number. 
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THE NEXT NUMBER 


The London Magazine 


Vol. 7, Number 8, will be out at the beginning of 


August, and will contain among other contributions 


V. S. Pritchett: The Wheelbarrow 


Samuel Selvon : Song of Sixpence 


Louis. MacNeice on Yeats 
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and fine colour reproduction 
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Enquiries should be made to the London sales office 
58 Frith Street W1 (Ger 3912) 


Works at Hertford and Harlow New Town 


-Today, on every hand, discovery and development 
bring the promise of better living. But it is pro- 
duction that makes reality of that promise. I.C.1., 
for example, spent £5,000,000 on developing 
‘Terylene’ polyester fibre—and will soon have 
expended ten..times that sum on building and 
equipping plants to make it. Only investment on 
this scale could ensure that test-tube ounces of 
‘Terylene’ were quickly translated into plant 
tonnages—to make crease-resisting, shrink- 
proof, long-lasting ‘Terylene’ dresses, skirts, 
suits, blouses, shirts; attractive and durable 
‘Terylene’ curtains and furnishing materials; and 
LIFE conveyor belting, ropes, hoses, sails and fishing- 
nets. I.C.I.’s investment in ‘Terylene’ is only part 

is of the Company’s £375,000,000 post-war expansion 
programme that has done much to promote the 

BOOMING... booming vitality of life in the mid-20th century. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., 


LONDON, S.W.1 


